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THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


A TALE OF ROME UNDER THE CAESARS 
By EDWARD LUCAS WHITH®, author of “*El Supremo.”’ Net, $1.50 
No institution of any country or period was more noble, more peculiar, or more interesting than that of 
the Order of Vestal Virgins of Ancient Rome. This book embodies all the existing information concerning 
the Vestals and their life, and anyone reading this book will, without effort, merely in the process of read- 
ing and absorbing study, assimilate all the extant knowledge relating to these wonderful princesses of 
a vanished democracy, their powers and privileges, and the Roman beliefs and customs which created and 


maintained the order. 





MY TWO KINGS 


A Novel of the Stuart Restoration 
By MRS. EVAN NEPEAN. Net, $1.50 


The most brilliant historical novel of recent years. 
The author is certain that she is the present-day 
reincarnation of a certain Charlotte Stuart, cousin 
of the “ Merry Monarch,” and that there have come 
to her in this life details of events and conversations 
from her earlier one. Thus her story has the impres- 
sion of vivid reality which only comes from an actual 
personal narrative, and the reader sees King Charles, 
the beautiful women of his court, the ill-fated Duke 
of Monmouth and the rest, play out their parts in 
the tragic comedy of their day. 





GREATER THAN THE 
GREATEST 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. Net, $1.50 


New York Times says: “A tale of the thirteenth 
century struggle between emperor and Pope. It is not 
a story of men and women whose lives merely touched 
the great events of the time, but of those great events 
themselves and the people who actually played the 
leading part in them. Across the stage of Mr. Drum- 
mond‘s book go Pope and emperor, cardinal and war- 
rior of medieval Home.” 





OVER THERE AND BACK 


AGAINST THE BOCHE IN THREE UNIFORMS 


By LIEUT, JOSEPH S. SMITH, author of “Trench Warfare.” Net, $1.50 
A real book of the front, written by an American boy who enlisted as a private in the Canadian Army in 1914, 
won a commission in the British Army, was transferred to the U. S. Army. Lieutenant Smith fought in all the 
greatest battles of the Western front for three years and in this book he gives a true picture of this war. The 
book has all of that simple directness and intelligence so characteristic of the thousands of our American boys 
now on their Country’s business in France. All American Mothers, Fathers, Girls and Boys should read this 


book. 





A Crusader of France 


Translated from the French of Captain Ferdinand 


Belmont. Introduction by Henry Bordeaux. 
Net, $1.50 


North American says: “ Full of human interest and 
glowing with almost mystical fervor.” 

New York Tribune says: “Impressive and illumi- 
nating in a high degree.” 


Children of Passage 


By FREDERICK WATSON. Net, $1.50 
New York Tribune says: “ We are not sure, indeed, 
that we have for many a year met with characters in 
fiction more clearly defined, more consistently indi- 
vidual, more thoroughly vital with human sympathy 
and interest, than these. Nor have we often, since 
Scott himself, read a Scottish romance pitched in a 
more masterful key than this. There is humor, al- 
ways spontaneous and racy; there is pathos that 
seems to wring blood drops from the reader’s heart, 
yet never becomes morbid or maudlin; and there is 
heroism that thrills the soul with wild elation, yet 
never is bombastic or melodramatic. It is a book to 
be reckoned with in casting up the sum of enduring 
fiction of our time.” 





To Arms ! (La Veilldée des Armes) 


Translated from the French of Marcelle Tinayre by 
LUCY H. HUMPHREY. Introduction by DR. JOHN 
FINLEY. Net, $1.50 


Philadelphia Press says: “The picture is deftly 
ainted. She leads the reader from one phase of 
arisian life to another, pointing briefly to this and 

that typical episode, laying just the right shade of 
emphasis, here a bit of simple dialogue, there a brief 
character sketch—until the details blend impercep- 
tibly into one panoramic conception of a people tried 
and proved at a critical hour.” 


The Lost Naval Papers 


By BENNET COPPLESTONE. Net, $1.50 

Philadelphia Press says: ‘“ Dawson has a personality 
which is quite as distinctive in its way as that of 
Sherlock Holmes. He is dogged, persistent, relentless 
in his search to uncover the ramifications of the 
spy system.” 
Richmond Times-Dispatch says: “Thoroughly excit- 
ing spy stories bound into a single narrative by the 
personality of a remarkable detective of an entirely 
new type, whose methods and character are refresh- 
ingly up-to-date, audacious and ingenious.” 





Man’s Supreme Inheritance 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


Net, $2.00 


With an Introductory Word by Professor John Dewey of Columbia University. A practical system of physical 
and mental guidance and control is offered based not on a specific but on a general reéducation, cojrdination, and 
readjustment of the organism which commands adequate activity of the vital processes with the minimum of 
effort, and complete adaptability to an ever changing environment. 

Professor John Dewey says in his Introduction: “ No one, it seems to me, has grasped the meaning, dangers, 
and possibilities of this change more lucidly and completely than Mr. Alexander.” 

John Madison Taylor, M.D., Professor of Applied Therapeutics, says: “I feel that you have reached the heart 
of a great matter. It will prove a notable contribution to human welfare.” 
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The Russion Wolfhound Iensiées Borsol Books 


Alfred A. Knopf’s New Books 


WHERE BONDS ARE LOOSED 


y EB. L. GRANT WATSON. 

“A simple story, vivid to the eye, deeply felt, 
more than likely genuinely experienced. e re- 
sult is a curious holding of the interest. He has 
done something quite original and full of color. 
—H. L. Mencken. 

“A deeply interesting and well-sustained story 
that makes you follow the fates of his people from 
beginning to end.”—The New York Times. 


THE CABIN 


From the Spanish of BLASCO IBANEZ The 
acknowledged masterpiece of Spain's most famous 
living novelist. 


AIRS AND BALLADS 

ee A EE OST 
By JOHN McCLURE. : 
of them are full of music and some of them 

match the finest I know.”-—dH. L. Mencken. 


ZELLA SEES HERSELF 


By E. M. DELAFIELD. A distinguished first 
saved by the daughter of Mrs, Henry de la Pasture. 


THE DEAD HAVE NEVER DIED 


By EDWARD C. RANDALL. Important new evi 
dence that there is no death, 


THE CITY OF THE DISCREET 


From the Spanish of PIO “BAROJA. 
tale of picturesque Cordova. 


The WILL Y-NICK Y CORRESPONDENCE 


Private telegrams of the Kaiser and the Tsar. 
Foreword by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


At All Bookshops 
220 West Forty-Second Street, New York 
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“The most comprehensive, thorough, and systematic 
presentation of German-American relarions.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


A Survey of 


International Relations 
BETWEEN THE 


United States and 


Germany 
AUGUST 1, 1914—APRIL 6, 1917 
(BASED ON OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS) 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


President of American Institute of International Law 
Major and Judge Advocate United States Reserves 


“One cf the really great books thus far produced 


about the war. .. A record which, if all other 
books in the world were to be destroyed, would itself 
aione be an abundant condemnation of Germany and an 
abundant vindication of our present course in warring 
against the Hun. Whatever else we may or may not 
read about the war, its antecedents and its causes, this 
is a volume which no one desiring the fullest informa- 


tion on the best authority can well afford to miss,’’- 
New York Tribune, 

“The most powerful and interesting presentation of 
the legal case of the United States against Germany 
which has yet appeared. It tells the story of how and 
why we have gone into the war better than it has yet 
been told by anybody else.”"—New York Sun. 

“A complete reference work for all Americans who 
wish to have at hand a compact statement of German 


aims and the method of attaining those aims.”—/Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 
Royal 8vo (10x7), cloth, 506 pages.......! Net, $5.00 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
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Have You Left School? 


with a diploma, or without it? In either case, you of 
course do not wish to leave off being educated. When 
education ends, life ends. 


Take a Reading Course 


Everybody reads, but too many read without any plan, 
and to no purpose. The college graduate is like other 
people in the need of system, but a little more likely 
to realize his need. The Chautauqua Reading Course 
is useful alike to the person of limited training, who 
labors many nights over each book, and the critic or 
vigorous man of affairs who can sweep thru them all 
in a few hours. For either, a group of related, intel- 
ligible, and competent studies leads to a well rounded 
result. 


Don’t Read at Random 


For many years, the very mention of a reading course 
has meant without further explanation the Chatauqua 
Reading Course. It was the first and is still the best 
and it alone has a world-wide fame. The cost is 
trifling, $6 for a year. Are you tired wasting your odd 
minutes? Write for free outline or mail this ad, with 
your name and address, to Box 27 


Chautauqua 


Chautauqua New York 





Institutio 














A letter from 


G. 


BERNARD SHAW 








to Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2, 
7th January, 1918. 
Dear Sir Thomas, 


I should have written to you long ago to thank you for 
your book.* It is quite extraordinary that a man of your 
pursuit and at your time of life, turning your hand to a 
new trade should do it so well. I assure you that when I 
opened the book and saw that you had attempted the 
dramatic form, I gasped and resigned myself to the bore- 
dom of ploughing through an amateur failure. To my 
astonishment, you started off, I won't say like an old hand; 
for most of the old theatrical hands could not have touched 
the job at all, but like a born writer of dialogue. I couldn't 
have doneit better myself. Indeed, in view of the shocking 
caricature of the Kaiser, I have perpetrated in The Inca of 
Perusalem, I doubt if I have the right to offer you that as 
a compliment. 





misgiving as to whether we shall not be beaten, after all, 
through mere want of the moral strength that is needed to 
stand the strain of the war. I am very much flattered by 
being included among those to whom you thought the 
book would appeal. 


Yours 


incerely, 


(Signed) G. Bernard Shaw. 


* “The Sands of Fate,”’ a reading drama on the causes, 
course, and probable ouicome of the war, by Sir Thomas 
Barday, “the Father of the Entente."" The characters are the 
Kaiser and members of his circle, most of whom were personally 
known by the author. Price $1.50 net at all bookstores. 
Published by Houghion Mifflin Company, 4 Park St., Boston 
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OUR REVOLUTION 


By LEON TROTZKY 


Essays on Working Class and International Revolution (1904-1917) 





Collected and translated, with biography and explanatory notes by Moissaye J. Olgin, 
author of “‘The Soul of the Russian Revolution.’’ $1.25 net. Just ready. 


HE READER may agree or disagree with Trotzky’s views and acts, but these writings of his, 
which twelve years ago pictured an imaginary world, seem today but the history of an accom- 
plished episode. They show a continuity of revolutionary doctrine unrealized by most of the 
world outside Russia. 
This book contains the one English translation of the significant portions of Trotzky’s book, “ Our 
Revolution,” published in Russia in 1906 in defiance of censorship and immediately suppressed. This 
is Trotzky’s clearest exposition of his views. 


This volume includes, in addition, a brief biography; essays written in 1904, before the 
abortive revolution of 1905, predicting revolution; an essay written ten days after the 
revolution of 1905; an essay on the Workingmen’s Council of 1905, of which Trotzky was 
Chairman; the preface to Trotzky’s “My Round Trip,” an account of his exile to Siberia, 
expressing his ironclad certainty of a Russian revolution; and several essays written in 


New York before Trotzky left for Petrograd in July, 1917. 


Alsace-Lorraine Under German Rule 
By CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN, Author of ‘‘Europe Since 1815’’ 


“By far the best short, yet actually sufficient, presentment of a question that is at the very heart of the present 
struggle.”"—Boston Transcript. (Net, $1.25. Second printing.) 


The Soul of the Russian Revolution 


By MOISSAYE J. OLGIN 











‘ —_ is Rais oo book “y the inside, and is 
ull of the color and interest o rst-hand narrative. 
(Illustrated, Net, $2.50. Third printing.) BETTER MEALS FOR LESS MONEY 
. = ; . ‘ “The BEST of these new era cook 
“By reading Mr. Olgin’s capacious and intelligent book . — . 
one grasps to some extent, at least, what the complexity yontagy So —_—* ne oe bs Hs 
of the revolution must be. . . . It is impossible to read ty ony News. Fourth printing. 
him without gratitude for his clarity, his objectivity, his - 
documentation. . . ."—F. H. in The New Republic. 





Topography and Strategy in the War 
By DOUGLAS W. JOHNSON 


Associate Professor of Physiography, Columbia University 
20 special maps, numerous half-tones, 8vo.. $1.75 net. 


Professor JOSEPH BARRELL of Yale University: Professor WALLACE W. ATWOOD of Harward 
“It is the most valuable single work which I know on University: “The most notable and timely contribution 
the conduct of the war.” in physical geography of the year.” 


Nex0o’s PELLE THE CONQUEROR 


New 2 Volume Edition, $2.00 Net a Volume 


“ Pelle the Conqueror ” pictures the life and career of a great modern Labor leader, as “ Jean-Chris- 
tophe ” pictures the musical genius. Each volume is a complete novel in itself. The first recounts the 
boyhood of “ Pelle” on a farm and his youth and early manhood in a provincial Danish town “ not yet 
invaded by modern industrialism and still innocent of socialism.” In the second volume “ Pelle” is in 
Copenhagen ; there he finds love and becomes a labor leader. 


“One of the most momentous books which this century has so far produced.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 
“ A book which posterity may well call the Iliad of the poor.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


“The book is world-wide in its significance."—New York Tribune. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
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ANIFESTLY it is not a treaty of peace 
M which the representatives of Russia and 
Germany have recently signed. It is a 

bond of future enmity. If it stands it will merely 
write into the public law of Europe the most irre- 
concilable international feud in history. Its mani- 
fest result will be to incarcerate the people of Great 
Russia in a house without doors or windows, with 
scarcely a chimney. It will cut them off from future 
commercial and industrial development and con- 
demn them to remain an association of agricultural 
villages. It will deprive them of every essential 
of economic independence and of national integrity. 
If they submit their submission would be equivalent 
to a confession of political and moral subservience. 
They would be condemned thereafter to play a part 
similar to the part which northern Africa played 
during the days of Roman imperial prosperity. 
They would provide food and raw materials for 
a German industrial and political oligarchy. For 
this reason their permanent submission is incon- 
ceivable; and since it is inconceivable we can only 
hope that the revolt will not be postponed. Russia 


URELY the Russians must realize the penalty 

of acquiescence. Once such a treaty is accepted 
by the all-Russian Soviet, the German government 
would dedicate its ingenuity and energy to set up 
a government in Russia which would be loyal to the 
treaty of peace; and it would have at least for a 
while the assistance of all the counter-revolutionary 
groups in little Russia, in white Russia, the border 
provinces and in great Russia itself, whose personal 
and class prosperity depends on the destruction of 
the revolution. Pearce will not save the socialist 
republic. It will strengthen every interest favor- 
able to reaction and weaken every interest opposed 
to progress. The immediate future of the revolu- 
tion depends upon its ability to summon to its as- 
sistance the Russian national susceptibilities, which 
are certain eventually to be aroused by the German 
aggression, just as the German national feelings 
were aroused when Napoleon, by the use of anal- 
ogous methods, was seeking to make Central Eu- 
rope subservient to French imperialism. German 
imperialism is over-reaching itself as French im- 
perialism did; and if resistance is continued its 
downfall may be swift and as complete as is its 
temporary triumph. In order to bring into ex- 
istence the conditions most favorable to its early 
downfall, the all-Russian Soviet must refuse to 
make Russian revolutionary authority the accom- 
plice of the German autocracy; the Allies must de- 
clare their intention of fighting indefinitely rather 
than consent to such a peace; and finally, in order 
to encourage Russia, the Allies should indicate their 
willingness to recognize the government of the all- 
Russian Soviet, provided it refuses to ratify the 
proposed surrender to German imperialism. 
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F the meeting of the Russian soldiers’, workers’ 
and peasants’ council takes place in Moscow on 
March 12th, its deliberations and decisions are 
likely to have a decisive effect upon the course of 
political progress or reaction throughout the world 
during the next few generations. There the Rus- 
sian revolutionists will decide whether they will call 
the moral forces latent in Russian nationalism to 
their assistance or whether they will encourage the 
future revival of Russian nationalistic imperialism 
as the only means of shaking off the German yoke. 
In all probability the action or the words which 
during the next week emanate from the Allied 
statesmen will determine the decision. Yet they 
seem to be choosing this critical moment, when the 
very life of democracy in eastern Europe is hanging 
in the balance, as a favorable opportunity for invit- 
ing Japan to join Germany in attacking the Russian 
revolution and in violating Russian soil. Will not 
President Wilson speak? 


HE German-American Alliance may be able 
to clear itself of every charge of luke- 
warm patriotism during the war. We have not the 
least doubt of the loyalty to America of the over- 
whelming majority of its members. Nevertheless, 
we question the political expediency of all such na- 
tionalistic organizations. It may be said that the 
fundamental purpose of the Alliance is purely cul- 
tural. It wishes to add to our stock of cultural 
values. We are a people of diverse origins, and 
we ought to avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
drawing upon many cultures, and of founding on 
this basis a culture of our own that is unique, if not 
superior to others. Not only ought we to strive 
to induce the immigrants who come to live among 
us to make themselves good Americans; the immi- 
grants ought also to strive to transmit to us what- 
ever ideas and ideals of value they have brought 
with them. All this is admitted. But shall we be 
more likely to do this if the German-Americans, 
the Russo-Americans, the Italo-Americans with- 
draw themselves from the general social body to 
form little nationalistic cliques of their own? Espe- 
cially when such cliques play politics, as they in- 
evitably do? America has been hospitable to the 
immigrant. She has been tolerant of his individual 
peculiarities. But she cannot remain tolerant of 
organizations that cut squarely across the lines of 
our common life and plant on our soil the racial 
factionalism that distorts the political life of the 
states of Central Europe. 


OUSING for the workers employed in ship- 
building is assured under the act appropriat- 
ing $50,000,000 for this purpose. But it is not 


enough to be assured that the workers who are to 
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build our ships will not altogether lack shelter. 
What kind of houses are to be built, what arrange- 
ments are to be made for the kind of community 
life that will keep the workers contented, are ques- 
tions for which we still anxiously await an answer. 
Are our housing authorities going to content them- 
selves with the erection of flimsy shacks to be pulled 
down as soon the war is over, or will they build for 
permanence, recognizing the fact that the problem 
of housing our workers will remain with us after 
the war, and that any contribution they may have 
made toward its solution will fall to the credit of 
their industrial statesmanship? These are ques- 
tions that presented themselves to the British gov- 
ernment early in the war. The economy and speed 
of construction of temporary shelters were thor- 
oughly considered. But, although the prospective 
drain of the war upon British resources was incom- 
parably greater than the drain we have to face, the 
British government decided in favor of permanence 
in its housing plans. The argument for permanence 
is even more cogent now, when it is coming to be 
clearly understood that the world has entered upon 
a struggle for substantial democracy—democracy 
that takes economic as well as political conditions 
into account. 


HE affirmation of the Mooney sentence by 

the Supreme Court of California will not 
set at rest any of the doubts as to his guilt enter- 
tained by unprejudiced men everywhere. The court 
was not registering the opinion of its members on 
the question of Mooney’s guilt or innocence. By 
law it was narrowly restricted to determining 
whether Mooney had received a technically fair 
trial, whether the evidence that led to conviction 
was properly introduced, and whether at the time 
of the trial the evidence was of such a character 
as to seem credible to reasonable men. The court 
could not take cognizance of the fact that at a later 
date the chief witness for the state had come to be 
so thoroughly discredited that he could not be 
placed on the witness stand in the trial of Rena 
Mooney and Weinberg. Neither could the court 
take cognizance of the fact that the prosecution 
itself came to be seriously discredited by the ex- 
posure of its methods of preparing evidence. There 
is a logical presumption that if Mooney were 
granted a new trial he would be acquitted just as 
Rena Mooney and Weinberg, against whom the 
prosecution had an identical case, have been ac- 
quitted. But the Supreme Court of California, un- 
der the present law, has no right to occupy itself 
with logical presumptions, all important as these 
may be from the standpoint of justice. Fortunately 
there are no technical limitations to prevent the 
governor, with whom the decision of life and death 
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now rests, from giving due weight to all the relevant 
facts in the case. It is inconceivable that without 
more reliable evidence than that upon which 
Mooney was convicted, the governor will be will- 
ing to assume responsibility for the carrying out of 
the sentence of death. 


HERE is now before Congress the Trammell- 
Keating bill to establish a minimum wage 
for women in the District of Columbia, and its 
passage will be of importance to more than the 
comparatively small number of working women in 
the District. It will mean recognition by Congress 
that women in private employment as well as men 
and women in government service must be paid a 
living wage if health and efficiency are to be of 
truly national concern. The bill follows closely 
the provisions of the Oregon law, upheld as con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. It provides for 
a board of three members and subordinate boards 
for separate occupations. The employers, the em- 
ployees and the public are represented. The mini- 
mum wage rates will be fixed only after due inquiry 
into the cost of living. An investigation in the 
District showed that of 600 working women inter- 
viewed 274 received under $400 per year, and 
when one remembers that food staples have in- 
creased more than forty per cent in the last two 
years the need for the Trammell-Keating bill be- 
comes uncomfortably evident. If the District of 
Columbia joins the twelve states who already have 
minimum wage commissions and the seven who 
have established minimum wage rates, it will set 
a salutary example for the whole country. 


HEN a people distrusts a political remedy 

that is being concocted for them, and when 
it still requires political remedy, there is a good 
chance of serious unrest. The Irish convention has 
been defunct too long to be endangered by the in- 
transigence in the west of Ireland, but that in- 
transigence adds a fresh snarl to one of the worst 
fumbled problems in the hands of the present Brit- 
ish government. The trouble does not originate 
with the mer who are now defying the law in Clare, 
but with the men who are shirking the responsibility 
of making laws at Westminster. The only agree- 
ment possible to the present British Cabinet on the 
Irish question was a negative agreement, to give 
Ireland a sleeping powder. Unfortunately for this 
formula, the dose fails to work in remote Clare. 
Had Lloyd George secured popular confidence in 
Ireland for his doctored convention, the situation 
in Clare could be classed as ordinary lawlessness. 
The convention, however, was arranged in ob- 
sequious deference to existing prejudices in the Brit- 
ish cabinet. The fact that it has no popular prestige 
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has encouraged vigorous nationalistic youth to 
make trouble, and martial law can only dramatize 
and fortify their cause. 


NLY the most successful conduct of the war 
would remit the criticism that this sort of 
futile compromise arouses; and Lloyd George has 
not won the success that would drown criticism in 
applause. A revision of his policy, if not a com- 
plete change in the government, is proving to be 
indispensable, and a change in the government that 
means the ascendancy of labor and radical opinion 
with respect to Ireland ‘s probably England’s only 
way out. Numerically, the Irish people do not 
count heavily among the claimants on political jus- 
tice, and politically their hardships owe something 
to the liveliness of Irish imagination. But the stum- 
bling-block to a solution of home rule is so obvi- 
ously a junker class and a junkerconcept of the Brit- 
ish empire that to shrink from. going forward is 
to hurt democracy’s morale here and everywhere 
else. Every shift has been tried, every appeal to 
a solidarity that is still in the making, every prom- 
ise of deferred payment and credit in heaven. But 
the failure to give Ireland home rule is too com- 
plete to be sophisticated, and a government that is 
ready to give it will present an undisguisable claim 
on those who see the requirements of democratic 
morale. 


The Need for Wilson 
Diplomacy 


“ Today was spent in studying the German 
Chancellor's words and in examining the col- 
lapse of the Allied peace offensive, as con- 
ducted by the President. Every one admitted 
the collapse. In administration circles only 
war was talked.” 

C. W. Gilbert, in the New York Tribune. 


QUOTATION such as the foregoing re- 

veals a hopeless misunderstanding of the 
political aspect of the war, the objects which the 
President’s “‘ peace offensive ” is intended to serve 
and the results by which its success or failure must 
be measured. Mr. Gilbert apparently believes 
Wilson diplomacy has collapsed because the Ger- 
man Chancellor returned an unsatisfactory reply 
to the President’s last speech, because the German 
army is invading Russian territory in order to 
discredit and, if possible, to destroy the Russian 
revolution, and because it is more than ever neces- 
sary to fight on in order to defeat the manifestly 
aggressive designs of the German government. 
But the success of the Wilson diplomacy never de- 
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pended on its ability to obtain an immediately satis- 
factory peace proposal from the German govern- 
ment. Neither was it expected, in the event of fail- 
ing to obtain such a proposal, to bring about an im- 
mediate revolution in Germany. That was its es- 
sential difference from Trotzky’s diplomacy. It is 
conditioned on military and economic opposition 
to the plans of the German government, and it 
is not intended either to convert the German 
government with phrases or to demand of phrases 
the accomplishment of a result which can only be 
accomplished by force. But, masmuch as the win- 
ning of the war is essentially a political job, Mr. 
Wilson realizes the impossibility of winning it ex- 
clusively with military and economic agencies. His 
peace offensive is an attempt to derive the strategy 
whereby the political victory will ultimately be ob- 
tained from the moral superiority of the Allied 
cause. 

The events of the past few weeks only empha- 
size the need of the Wilson diplomacy. Never 
since the German army was defeated at the Marne 
and at Ypres has the German menace loomed so 
large and so ominous as it does at this moment. 
Never was the danger so real of an ultimate settle- 
ment of the war, which will tend to perpetuate the 
influence and power of the German ruling class by 
perpetuating and even intensifying that competi- 
tion in armaments and in imperialist national poli- 
cies, from which this class derives its reasons for 
existence. Yet this danger looms larger than ever, 
not because the German army has won any addi- 
tional triumphs or because the German submarine 
is a decisive we2pon, but because the Allied diplom- 
acy has suffered in Russia a deplorable defeat. The 
use to which the German government is putting 
this political victory, its evident determination to 
employ the opportunity, presented to them by the 
political strategy of the Allies, of destroying the 
Russian republic, opens up a prospect of an in- 
definite continuation of the war; and it is precisely 
because the Germans have won a political victory 
and the fighting must be prolonged that the Wilson 
diplomacy is more than ever necessary. It is not 
only the one political strategy which will prevent 
the Germans from winning another victory such 
as that which they have won in Russia, but it is the 
one strategy which will supply the people of the 
Allied countries with the moral endurance which 
will be called for by a prolonged war. If they are 
to be asked to fight very much longer they will de- 
mand, and will be entitled to demand, an assurance 
of the unequivocally democratic and popular char- 
acter of the programme for which they are fighting. 

All over Europe the people are war-weary. Their 
social and industrial mechanism is breaking down 
under the intense and prolonged strain. They are 
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hungry and tired, and in many cases disillusioned. 
They cannot for much longer warm their chilled 
bodies at the smouldering ashes of their earlier 
hopes and fears and passions. The craving for 
peace is daily becoming more widespread, more 
articulate and more importunate. Other peoples 
as well as those of Russia will soon be frankly 
clamorous for peace, and, even if the clamor is con- 
fined to the masses, that will not be true of the 
temptation to yield. There are many indications 
of an increasing disposition to consider peace on 
the part of those classes in Europe which until 
recently have been most “ jusqu’auboutiste.”” We 
cannot be sure which of the belligerents will first 
succumb to this peace agitation. It may be Austria- 
Hungary. It may be one of her enemies. But 
whoever succumbs first, the general war-weariness 
is a fact no less fundamental in the strategy of the 
war than the number of German divisions on the 
western front or the amount of tonnage sunk each 
week by the submarines. It could perhaps be ig- 
nored in case the prospects of an early Allied mili- 
tary victory were as. good as they were in March of 
last year, but manifestly they are not. A military vic- 
tory must wait at least until the summer of 1919 and 
will call for largely increased American military 
preparations and economic sacrifices. The states- 
men of the Allies are confronted with the problem 
not only of preventing the peace craving from be- 
ing used to impair the chance of political victory 
for their cause, as it has been in Russia, but, if 
possible, of converting it into an instrument of Ger- 
man defeat. 

The people of the Allied European countries and 
of America will never be persuaded to undergo the 
additional sacrifices and sufferings which will be 
needed to defeat German aggression by an exclusive 
programme of military victory. A policy of mili- 
tary victory which is not subordinated to an un- 
equivocally democratic joint propaganda of war 
aims is merely presenting the old diplomacy with a 
blank check to fill in as it is willing or is able; and 
the secret treaties reveal the kind of settlement 
which it would like to write. Those treaties are 
still in force, except in so far as they involve obli- 
gations to or by Russia. If the western demo- 
cratic peoples are asked to prolong their sufferings 
and sacrifices for the purpose of presenting a blank 
check to the old diplomacy, they are likely one by 
one to follow the example of the Russian democ- 
racy. They will prefer insubordination, and per- 
haps revolution, to a war which is being so managed 
that no matter which side wins a military victory, 
democracy and popular interests are exposed to a 
political defeat. As the mistakes of Allied di- 
plomacy in Russia prove, the stubborn insistence 
that victory is the only war aim will not serve 
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either to defeat Prussianism or to counteract Bol- 
shevikism. On the contrary, it will act as an ulti- 
mate provocation to revolution in the democratic 
countries of the west, as a barrier against revolu- 
tion in Central Europe, and as an ultimate condi- 
tion favorable either to a German or to a frankly 
imperialist peace. 

The Wilson diplomacy is born of a sense of 
popular sufferings, needs and aspirations. By tie- 
ing the prolongation of the war with all the bonds 
of good faith to an unequivocally democratic set- 
tlement, it provides the needed answer both to 
revolutionary socialism and to victorious Prussian- 
ism. It will infuse into the democratic peoples 
the will to hang on until the end, which is necessary 
for victory, and almost to the same extent it will 
little by little undermine the moral resistance of the 
peoples of Central Europe. But its ability to ac- 
complish either of these results depends first upon 
the speed, the scope and the vigor of American 
military and industrial preparations, and secondly 
upon a quick and courageous carrying on of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s diplomatic initiative. 

The Wilson diplomacy has not “ collapsed,” but 
it runs a danger of coliapsing unless it is developed 
still further by Mr. Wilson and sustained by 
America’s European associates. The weakness of 
the President’s policy consists in the isolation of 
its author, and, of course, his enemies in Germany 
and in this country have not been slow to point it 
out. Reactionary American newspapers, like the 
New York Tribune, are outraged at the spectacle of 
an American President who presumes to assert an 
American policy different from that of European 
diplomats and who tries to make essentially Ameri- 
can political experience and ideas of use to Euro- 
pean associates at a moment of joint responsibility, 
opportunity and peril. They would have Mr. Wil- 
son restore “ unity ” by incontinently backing down 
and by allowing the diplomacy of the war to be 
conducted by the people who wrote the secret 
treaties and have systematically alienated the Rus- 
sian democracy. But the only political bond these 
leaders have tried to give to the anti-German 
alliance is that of a common desire for terri- 
torial annexations, and such a unity is lacking in 
political principle and moral vitality. Military vic- 
tory as the only war aim, supplemented by silence 
and secret treaties, will present German diplomacy 
with the opportunity of picking off the constituent 
parts of the alliance one by one, as it has already 
picked off the Ukraine, by offering to satisfy some 
part of the particularist territorial ambitions, while 
it will deprive the masses of the people of the hope 
which the Wilson diplomacy has already aroused in 
them, that the war can be used to infuse democracy 
into the social and international bodies. The pro- 
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ponents of the old diplomacy subsidized the 
Ukraine, which accepted a German peace and 
alienated the revolutionary Russia which did its 
best to resist such a peace. Unity among the Allies 
must be based not on the typically German sub- 
ordination of political to military strategy, advo- 
cated by the New York Tribune and Mr. James M. 
Beck and Mr. Charles Hughes, but on a typically 
un-German proclamation of democratic war aims 
and on the subordination thereto of every exercise 
of military and economic force. 

To be sure, the higher and more enduring unity 
of the anti-German Alliance cannot be obtained 
without a struggle. It will demand the control of 
the governments of Great Britain, France and 
Italy by the more liberal and democratic political 
parties. It will cost the American government the 
overt hostility of American militarists and reac- 
tionaries. They are steadily becoming more frank 
in their opposition to the President’s address of 
February 11th. But, as the New Republic has al- 
ways insisted, the defeat of militarism in Germany 
depends on the triumph of liberalism and democ- 
racy in the Allied countries. The French, English 
and American advocates of the subordination of 
political to military strategy might with the help 
of autocratic Russia have been able to organize 
a victory over the German armies, but they did not 
know how, as the secret treaties proved, to use such 
a victory to discredit militarism. That task must 

“Be iindertaken by political leaders who are unwill- 
ing to use the necessity of resisting German mili- 
tarism by arms as an excuse for promoting mili- 
tarist politics at home and who, without flinching 
from the need of fighting German autocracy with 
military weapons, realize the impossibility of win- 
ning the political victory without supplementing 
military with political weapons. The Wilson 
diplomacy is seeking to create throughout the world 
a political atmosphere which will prevent not only 
German militarism but all militarism from breath- 
ing, and it cannot succeed without introducing some 
temporary divisions among the Allies and within 
the Allied nations. 

It is a dangerous but necessary process of purg- 
ing. The President’s campaign, by tending to un- 
dermine the politics of military power, even when it 
emanates from the Supreme War Council at Ver- 
sailles, and to reinforce the politics of principles and 
their public discussion, even when it emanates from 
Vienna, provides the only basis for enduring unity 
in and among the Allied nations. The bond be- 
tween the western democracies must be leavened by 
the radicalism of their domestic policy and the 
internationalism of their foreign policy. That is 
the penalty they pay for the advantage they de- 
rive from calling themselves democracies and for 
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appealing to the democratic spirit to resist Ger- 
man militarist aggression. After almost four years 
of war they are still divided just in so far as they 
cling to the politics of military power and to pre- 
cisely the same extent have they promoted Ger- 
man unity. They are united in so far as they aban- 
don the politics of military power and to precisely 
the same extent will they impair German unity. 
If the politics of power as contrasted with the poli- 
tics of ideas is allowed to prevail we shal! create 
a divided association of democracies, a united 
Central Europe and at best a settlement which ig- 
nores principles and merely redistributes power 
among the powerful. But if the politics of ideas 
is allowed to prevail, we shall create a firm alliance 
of democracies and an increasing division of the 
people of Central Europe from their rulers. The 
democratic nations will then gain the moral en- 
durance with which to continue the war until the 
politics of power and the militarism associated with 
it collapse amidst the execrations of the peoples. 
In his February address, more explicitly than in any 
utterance since January, 1917, President Wilson 
has appealed from the governments of the world to 
the peoples for the support needed to crush the 
militarist politics of power wherever it is to be 
found and to create a society of nations which will 
incarnate the alternative politics of ideas. It is a 
policy which must be carried on no matter what the 
opposition it arouses among reactionaries at home 
and abroad, for if it is not the sacrifices which have 
already been made to destroy militarism will have 
been made in vain. 


/ 
The Great German Offensive 


HAT the coming of spring would be attended 

by the greatest German offensive of the war 

was a generally accepted opinion two months ago. 
The collapse of Russia had made available immense 
reserves of men and guns for use on the western 
front. America could not make her power felt un- 
til late in the summer, at best. Accordingly, the 
relative offensive power of Germany was certain to 
be greater in the spring of 1918 than it was in the 
spring of 1917 or can be in the spring of 1919. Of 
this Germany is well aware; if then she cherishes 
any hope of a victorious peace, she must make her 
supreme effort this spring. Now or never she must 
break through to Calais and Paris and shatter the 
Allied power through a peace imposed upon France. 
These are cogent reasons for believing that a 
terrific offensive is coming. They are binding upon 
those responsible for the Allied military plans. It 
would be calamitous if doubt as to the German in- 
tentions relaxed in the slightest degree the efforts 
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of the Allies to make their defenses impregnable. 
For safety the coming offensive must be assumed 
by the military authorities to be a certainty. But 
with this reservation, it is lawful to raise the ques- 
tion whether conditions after all are so favorable 
to Germany that she can afford the risk involved 
in an attempt to roll up the Allied lines. She pro- 
tests, indeed, that she is ready to take these risks. 
She wishes us to believe that the great offensive only 
waits upon open weather. But is this necessarily 
more than a part of her peace propaganda? Ger- 
man diplomacy has not yet lost its confidence in ter- 
rorism. If the Allied peoples can be made to be- 
lieve that failure to negotiate will mean unpre- 
cedented casualty lists, will they not attempt to force 
their governments to make peace? This, to be sure, 
is to misinterpret the temper of the Allied peoples, 
but it is a misinterpretation sufficiently characteristic 
of the Germans to give us a right to discount the 
threatened offensive. 

How great is the likelihood that the Germans 
can actually roll up the Allied lines? If they could 
withdraw the whole of their forces from the Rus- 
sian front—and they can not yet safely do this— 
they would presumably have a preponderance of 
men. Possibly they would also have a preponder- 
ance of guns. The conditions of last summer, when 
the British and French held a preponderance of 
men and guns might be reversed. As the Germans 
were on the defensive in 1917, the British and 
French may have to remain on the defensive 
through 1918. As the British and French were 
able to nibble into the German lines at various 
points, so it may be possible that in the coming 
spring and summer the Germans may be able to 
nibble into the Allied lines. All this is at any rate 
conceivable. Such an offensive policy as the Allies 
pursued through 1917 is not excessively costly. At 
least, the defensive suffers nearly as heavily as the 
offensive. But this is not the kind of offensive the 
Germans are threatening. What they want us to 
believe is that they intend to break the Allied lines 
over a front so wide that they can send whole 
armies through to fight in the open. What such an 
operation would cost, in relative losses, is something 
that cannot be calculated. Unless it succeeded com- 
pletely in demoralizing the defense, the heaviest 
losses would almost certainly fall upon the offensive. 
Germany may have a present preponderance, but 
can she have such a preponderance as to assure suc- 
cess in an operation involving heavy odds against 
her? It appears certain that the Allied commands 
believe she has not. They believe that the lines will 
hold. 

In German domestic politics the military party 
is now in the ascendant. Their Russian successes 
have renewed their hold upon the state. This is 
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indicated sufficiently by the setback that franchise 
reform in Prussia has received. Now, if peace could 
be concluded on the basis of the territorial status 
quo ante on the west, but with the acquisition of 
important provinces on the east, the political domi- 
nance of the Junker and military chief would be as- 
sured probably for another generation, at least. 
This political dominance would be still better as- 
sured if a complete military victory could be won 
in the west. The prize is great. But if the military 
party plays for it and loses, it runs the risk of losing 
everything. If after a million casualties the Ger- 
man people find themselves possessed of nothing 
more valuable than a few thousand hectares of 
French or Belgian soil which they will have to 
evacuate in the end their elation over Russian suc- 
cesses will prove extremely evanescent. A desper- 
ate offensive that proved vain would be rather more 
than even the strongest military party in the world 
could survive. 

Against the fact that a great German offensive 
stands a better chance of succeeding in the coming 
season than at any later time we must set the fact 
that Germany has a better chance of securing a 
favorable peace in the coming season than at any 
later time. If Germany tries an offensive and fails, 
she loses her chance of a favorable peace. She will 
have demonstrated once for all that she can not win 
over the Allies, even with American military re- 
sources practically untouched. A Germany thus 
weakened physically and morally can not expect an- 
other opportunity to make peace before the acces- 
sions of American troops have restored. a pre- 
ponderance to the Allies that will in the end be 
sufficient to thrust the Germans out of France and 
Belgium. Then Germany will have another op- 
portunity to make peace, but not the kind of peace 
that enhances the prestige of Junker and war lord. 

Germany is under the necessity of undertaking 
an offensive in the coming season, but whether it 
is to be a military offensive or a peace offensive, 
whether it is designed to strengthen the present 
rulers of Germany by military or by diplomatic 
methods, yet remains uncertain. In either case, it 
is the imminence of full American participation that 
spurs the Germans on to the offensive. If America 
could be counted on to lag indefinitely, the Germans 
could afford to wait, saving their men and directing 
their diplomacy toward the securing of every pos- 
sible concession, trusting that war-weariness would 
break the morale of England and France before the 
German people became demoralized. America’s 
reply to either threatened offensive is the same: We 
shall make haste. We are populous enough to 


raise armies before which the depleted forces of 
Germany can not stand. We are possessed of the 
resources and the mechanical ability to equip these 
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armies, and to provide the ships to carry them to 
France. We are not bent on a knock-out blow; we 
would at any time subscribe to a just and honorable 
peace. Such a peace Germany does not offer and 
we shall hasten our preparations all the more be- 
cause Germany is trying to delude the world into 
believing that her peace without specifications 
would prove to be a just peace. And if Germany 
proposes to stake everything upon an endeavor to 
force a military conclusion, let her calculate well 
her chances, for another year will throw the sword 
of America into the scales of settlement. 
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Japan is Menacing Y 


P pes ery opinion should not allow itself 
to be deluded into accepting the version of 
Japanese intervention in Siberia which is supplied 
by the press dispatches from London and Wash- 
ington. The columns of the newspapers are being 
used by the opponents of American policy with re- 
spect to Russia in order to blind the American 
people as to the effects and the meaning of Japanese 
intervention. If Japan is allowed to intervene the 
diplomacy of the Allies will have committed its 
most egregious and probably its most costly mis- 
take. It will have written in words too large to be 
ignored and too explicit to be misunderstood its 
disagreement with the Russian and American ef- 
fort to divorce the Allied statecraft from im- 
perialism. Any excuse will do for Japanese inter- 
vention. As long as the Germans were advancing 
towards Petrograd the military occupation of east- 
ern Siberia was defended by the ostensible neces- 
sity of preventing the German army from seizing 
‘the military stores in Vladivostok, which were sepa- 
rated by five thousand miles from the nearest Ger- 
man soldier. When a nominal peace is signed be- 
tween Russia and Germany, it is no less necessary to 
occupy Siberia in order to prevent the Bolsheviki 
from handing the stores over to Germany. As if 
the “ peace” which the German government had 
forced on Russia could be considered, as long as 
Russia remains democratic, equivalent to a future 
alliance. In truth the one way of encouraging the 
Russian to seek in despair the protection of Ger- 
many would be to occupy eastern Siberia with 
Japanese troops. The Russian revolutionists would 
inevitably interpret the intervention as a declara- 
tion by the Allies of war against the Russian Revo- 
lution. They would consider it as the infallible 
evidence of a conspiracy on the part of the capitalist 
nations to overthrow the first socialist republic. 
There are no military advantages to be gained 
by undertaking military operations against the Bol- 
sheviki which can weigh for one moment against 
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the moral and political penalties of such a policy. 
Now that the German government by the use of its 
usual ruthless and brutal methods has forced a 
humiliating and impossible peace on Russia, the 
Allies can by refusing to recognize the treaties and 
by encouraging the Bolsheviki to persist in embar- 
rassing the Germans in every possible way convert 
Russia from an incapable belligerent into at 
least a friendly neutral. Japanese intervention 
would make such friendly neutrality on the part of 
Russia out of the question. If Eastern Siberia is 
seized with the acquiesence of the Allies, they would 
in effect be consenting to the German occupation of 
the Baltic provinces by admitting the validity of 
the principle upon which the German occupation is 
based. For the German and the Japanese excuses 
are fundamentally the same. They both justify 
military intervention and occupation for the alleged 
purpose of suppressing Russian disorder on their 
own threshold. 


If this is a sound excuse in the case of Japan, it 
is a far sounder excuse in the case of Germany. 
Russia and Germany have a long land frontier in 
common. On the Russian side of the frontier there 
is a considerable German population, whose per- 
sons and property would be imperilled in case they 
were not protected by German troops. The Rus- 
sian revolutionists have clearly announced their in- 
tention of propagating “ disorder” in German ter- 
ritory. If, consequently, the practice of invading 
a neighboring country for the purpose of preventing 
revolutionary agitation in one’s own territory is 
justifiable, the Germans have a strong case, and the 
case is all the stronger because when the occupation 
and the invasion were undertaken the two countries 
were at war. But Japan is not at war with Russia, 
or will not be at war until she violates friendly or 
neutral Russian territory. Eastern Siberia is a part 
of Russia remote from the existing centres of revo- 
lutionary agitation and disorder. It is separated by 
the sea from Japan and the Japanese government 
can easily prevent the disorder from spreading to its 
own territory. Under such conditions, if the Ger- 
man invasion is abhorrent to right minded men, 
so is that of Japan. 

Let there be no mistake about the effects of such 
an action. Should the Allies consent to it they 
would be returning to the dangerous principle which 
underlay the secret treaties. Those treaties prac- 
tically allowed Russia to dictate the settlement in 
the east, France to dictate the settlement in the 
west and Italy to take what she would from 
Austria and Greece. They recognized spheres of 
special influence in which the national interests of 
the several Allies should be allowed unhampered ex- 
pression. Japan is in substance advancing a claim 
of this kind in the Far East. It is insisting more 
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and more upon a free hand in that region, and she 
resents not only any interference or any opposition 
from any one nation, but from all nations. She is 
in effect preparing to dispute the constitution of an 
international authority, which would be entitled to 
interfere with her plans. If the Allies consent they 
will be granting to Japan a privileged position in 
the Far East which will place insuperable difficulties 
in the way of a successful peace conference. They 
will, in substance, be acquiescing in von Hertling’s 
pian of a “ peace of shreds and patches,” based on 
the triumph of special national interests over inter- 
national authority and justice. 


Berlin to Peking - 


ITTLE by little the re-arrangement of the 
world projected by German imperialism is re- 
vealing itself. It has now become sufficiently plain 
that Germany is no longer aiming at an exclusive 
dominance of the world. She is willing to com- 
promise with other imperialisms alongside of her 
own. And her spirit of compromise goes so far 
that she is willing to see other imperial powers ag- 
grandized, along with herself, at the expense of the 
weaker nations. She would not be averse to a situ- 
ation in which the more powerful of her present 
enemies would find themselves entangled with her 
in a relation of imperialistic complicity. 

Compromise with England naturally occupies the 
most prominent place in the German peace scheme. 
And this, on the surface, appears impossible. Eng- 
land holds the German colonies. She also holds 
enough of Palestine to safeguard her position in 
Egypt, and enough of Mesopotamia to place a 
quietus upon the Berlin to Bagdad ambition. As an 
offset, Germany holds Belgium, and if she could 
permanently remain in possession of Belgium, the 
military menace to England would outweigh all the 
benefits England could derive from the German 
colonies and the conquered portions of the Turkish 
empire. But Germany can hold Belgium only by 
force of arms. Recognized possession is unthink- 
able. As a pawn, therefore, Belgium is worth 
little. In the game between “ngland and Ger- 
many, then, England holds the cards. This the 
Germans know they will have to recognize before 
they can arrange a peace. 

But cannot Germany iet England keep what she 
holds and compensate herself at the expense of 
Russia? At first thought one is disposed to re- 
ject this idea as fantastic. What have Russian 
conquests to offer that would compare with the 
splendid dream of a Teutonic sphere of influence 
extending to the Persian Gulf? Germany was not 
aiming so much at the profits of developing the 
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resources Of Mesopotamia as at a trade route that 
would tap the boundless wealth of the Far East. 
Without gorging herself to bursting with contiguous 
Russian territory, Germany might acquire natural 
resources equivalent to those of Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia. But what is there to compensate her 
for the loss of the potentialities of one of the three 
great land routes into Asia? 

Why, one of the other land routes. Let us re- 
call that since ancient times the products of Asia 
have found their way into Europe by three routes, 
one following the course now marked by the Ber- 
lin to Bagdad railway, the second a course roughly 
corresponding with that of the trans-Siberian rail- 
way, and the third through the highlands of Central 
Asia, from China through Bokhara and Sam- 
arkand to the Caspian Sea. Goods brought west 
by this route were shipped across the Caspian and 
thence by a safe route along the valleys of the Kur 
through Tiflis to the Black Sea, where an easy 
voyage conveyed them to the mouth of the Danube. 

As every one knows, the builders of railways 
have not neglected to develop this route, as they 
have developed the northern route and are now de- 
veloping the Mesopotamian route. There is a rail- 
way from Batoum, on the Black Sea, to Baku, on 
the Caspian, and another from Krasnovodsk, on 
the opposite side of the Caspian, through Bokhara, 
Samarkand and Kokan to a point not far from 
the boundary of Chinese Turkestan, through 
which it could be extended without encountering 
serious engineering obstacles along the ancient 
caravan route to Peking. 

Now, the peace treaty with Russia apparently as- 
sures the Central Powers control of this trade route. 
The cession to Turkey of Batoum, Kars and other 
territory not easily identifiable from the reports 
doubtless means the loss to Russia of the lands 
south of the Kur, along which the railway from 
the Black Sea to the Caspian takes its course. Con- 
trolling this railway, the Central Powers can con- 
trol the Caspian, and with it the railway into 
Central Asia from Krasnovodsk. If then the Rus- 
sian treaty stands, the Germans have, if not the 
route they set out to acquire, at least one of the 
chief Asiatic trade routes. Is this route a fair 
equivalent for what they lose if they give up the 
Bagdad project? 

Let it be granted that after the Caspian has 
been crossed, much of the route lies through des- 
erts, yet the territory has maintained Bokhara and 
Samarkand, cities not unfairly to be compared with 
the great cities that have flourished in Mesopo- 
tamia. The mineral resources of Central Asia 
are very imperfectly explored, but they must be 


immense. When the route is pushed through to 


China, a huge volume of traffic ought to be avail- 
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able. And this would be non-competitive traffic, 
whereas any through traffic over the Anatolian rail- 
ways would be exposed to water competition. In 
time of peace none of the bulky products of India 
could go to Europe by the Berlin-Bagdad railway. 
Even the wheat of Mesopotamia would have to go 
to the Gulf of Persia, to be conveyed by water to 
Europe, if it were not to arrive saddled with such 
heavy charges that nobody could afford to eat it. 
As for the mineral oil of Mesopotamia, its only 
practicable means of conveyance to Europe would 
be by tank steamer. The Central Asian railway, on 
the other hand, would monopolize all the freight 
originating in its territory. And, while land ship- 
ment would be interrupted by two considerable sea 
voyages, this would be all to the good, from the 
point of view of transportation economy. Finally, 
while the Mesopotamia route would be exposed to 
flank attack from Europe and might easily be 
blocked from India, the Central Asian route would 
be practically safe against attack, except from Si- 
beria. And even from Siberia an attacking force 
would have to operate over roads traversing long 
desert stretches. 

It is true that much of the territory through 
which this central route lies will remain under 
Russian sovereignty. But the population is non- 
Russian; indeed, it is more nearly akin to the 
Turkish than to any other western people, and a 
German-Turkish imperialism might be expected in 
the end to detach it from Russian dominion. And 
with Turkestan Teuto-Turkicized, the field would 
lie open for operations in the Chinese hinterland. 

It is not to be supposed that Germany, though 
counting on a Central Asian imperialism peculiarly 
appropriate to her character as a land power, will 
readily give up her ambitions elsewhere. But she 
wants peace; and if she can compensate herself 
in the east with values no one else is really aware 
of, why should she not assume a conciliatory policy? 
England wants Belgium free. Well, what is Bel- 
gium in Germany’s grandiose schemes? France 
wants Alsace-Lorraine. Germany could afford to 
give up enough of Alsace-Lorraine to make it dif- 
ficult to keep France in the fight. Italy wants the 
Trentino; let her have it. The western powers are 
insistent that Palestine and Mesopotamia shall not 
go back to Turkish misrule. Very well; Germany 
can be magnanimous. As to the German colonies, 
they might be surrendered for a cash consideration. 
Is it not clear that if Germany could, today, get 
the representatives of the Powers around a coun- 
cil table she might persuade them to subscribe to a 
peace, a peace that gave something to everybody 
now fighting, and to Germany a prize that would 
in the end prove so brilliant as to reanimate the 
waning spirit of imperialism throughout the world? 
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Toward Democratic Control 


R. McADOO’S appointment of Mr. W. S. 
Carter, President of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, as Director 
of Labor in the new railroad administration is one 
of the most interesting developments in the relation 
between the government and labor which the war 
has brought about. It looks like a real step in the 
direction of the democratic control of the basic in- 
dustries, over which the government is rapidly ex- 
tending its direct authority. 

The railroad brotherhoods have for years taken 
advantage of their strategic position to force their 
influence beyond the ordinary issues of collective 
bargaining into the field of administrative policy. 
The so-called eight-hour controversy, which re- 
sulted in the enactment of the Adamson law, was 
really more than a controversy over hours and 
wages. Fundamentally it was a controversy over 
the right of the brotherhoods to a voice in the 
management of the railroad properties. This is one 
of the reasons why the Adamson law contributed 
more to the nationalization of the railroads than 
it did to the establishment of harmony between the 
railroad managers and their skilled employees. 


This fact lends added significance to Mr. Car- 
ter’s appointment. There exists at the moment a 
Railroad Wage Commission which is investigating 
and reporting to Director McAdoo on the entire 
railroad wage question. This commission is ex- 
pected to report its findings and recommendations 
affecting all classes of railroad employees, almost 
two million men, within two weeks. So far as any 
one knows, it will go out of business as soon as its 
recommendations are made. Then, unless some 
new body is created to take its place, there will 
exist no body specifically charged with the further 
adjustment of wage disputes and the determinatiofi 
of the railroad labor policy except the adminis- 
trative hierarchy of the brotherhoods represented 
by Mr. Carter. 

As Director of Labor, Mr. Carter will have 
charge of all questions of labor administration un- 
der Director McAdoo. He will probably choose 
as his first assistant a representative of the shop 
craft unions, which are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor as the brotherhoods are not. 
He will hear all complaints of labor, organized and 
unorganized, and will advise Director McAdoo in 
advance of all decisions affecting the status and 
claims of labor. 

Through this arrangement the brotherhoods and 
the American Federation of Labor will have a di- 
rect voice, but no vote, in the management of the 
railroads, for Mr. McAdoo has not delegated any 
of his absolute power of final decision. Mr. Car- 
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ter’s authority remains purely advisory. But neither 
the brotherhoods nor the shop craft unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor seem to be 
worrying about this limitation. A new door has 
been opened to them. The shop craft unions have 
come to an understanding with Director McAdoo 
under which some three hundred thousand men 
have agreed for the period of the war to do over- 
time work necessary to repairing, to modify their 
apprentice rules and to allow all applicants for work 
to be employed regardless of their union or non- 
union affiliations. This looks like an important con- 
cession. But it is really an important union gain, 
because many of the railroad managers have 
hitherto been bitterly hostile to the unions, and 
have been able to frustrate their attempts at or- 
ganization. The rule laid down under the new 
agreement provides that ‘“‘ mechanics applying for 
employment will not be denied such employment for 
any cause other than inability to perform the work.” 
This means that the field has been cleared of all 
barbed wire entanglements, and that the shop craft 
organizers are free to go ahead. And the brother- 
hoods are unanimous in expressing their confidence 
that the government will treat them with equal 
liberality. The managers of the various railroads 
are now acting purely as government agents, and 
it is probable that they will decline to make de- 
cisions with grievance committees of their old em- 
ployees on their own initiative; they will naturally 
be disposed to pass this responsibility on to the 
government itself. And this apparently means that 
all grievances emanating from members of the 
brotherhoods will be left for final adjustment by 
Director McAdoo acting on the information and 
advice of Mr. Carter. 

From the point of view of the workers, this looks 
like a very satisfactory arrangement. But what 
of the public that must ultimately pay the bill? At 
the moment possibly the most far-reaching de- 
cisions handed down by any government agency 
dealing with labor are those which have come from 
the Shipbuilding Wage Adjustment Board. The 
decisions of this Board have been deeply influenced 
by the fact that many of the shipbuilding concerns 
are building ships for the government on a cost- 
plus basis. These concerns have shown a marked 
disposition to be silent partners to wage disputes. 
They have apparently taken the position that since 
the government pays the bills, any arrangements 
arrived at by the Adjustment Board and the work- 
ers are not only satisfactory to them, but more than 
satisfactory, since every increase ir cost increases 
their earnings on the cost-plus basis. The Ship- 
building Wage Adjustment Board is made up of a 
representative of the workers, a representative of 
the employers and a representative of the public, 
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who acts as chairman. The assumption has been 
that the interests of all the three parties would be 
given equal weight in the Board’s decisions. But 
the employers have not pressed their ordinary in- 
terest because it has been neutralized by the cost- 
plus arrangement; and, in as much as the most 
pressing interest of the public has been the produc- 
tion of ships, the representative of the public on 
the Board has generally been disposed to take a 
lenient attitude toward the ex parte demands of 
labor as the shortest cut to increased production. 
This has resulted in an immense increase in the cost 
of ships, which the public must ultimately meet. 


We do not intend to suggest that the wage 
schedules fixed by the Shipbuilding Wage Adjust- 
ment Board are in excess of what the workers are 
reasonable in demanding. There is no ground for 
supposing that the men are getting more than they 
are fairly entitled to. In the one conspicuous in- 
stance where the Board fixed a district wage scale 
below the highest scale paid by a private employer, 
as it did on the Pacific Coast, the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation promptly superseded its decision by 
allowing the men an additional bonus. What we 
do intend to suggest, however, is that in all of these 
adjustments involving an ultimate burden on the 
public, the representatives of the workers and the 
employers, as well as the specific representative of 
the public, should regard themselves not as special 
pleaders for special interests, but primarily as rep- 
resentatives of the major interests of the public 
at large. 

An analysis of the many important controversies 
that have hampered the production of essential war 
supplies makes it plain that they have either arisen 
or have been seriously aggravated by the ex parte 
approach of the management and the men. How 
to create a situation in which all parties may be 
induced to place the public interest first is one of 
the most important problems now before the gov- 
ernment as a whole, and more specifically before 
the national railroad administration. The first step 
already taken by Director McAdoo suggests that 
a further approach to a real solution lies in the 
direction of a further extension of democratic con- 
trol. As the case now stands, every American cit- 
izen is pro tem. a shareholder in the railroads. Un- 
der private management it was customary for the 
shareholders to exert their control over their 
properties through a board of directors which in 
turn functioned through various sub-committees. 
Among these there were usually committees on 
finance and executive policy which laid down certain 
limits within which the chief executive officer was 
free to act. In theory always, and generally in prac- 
tice, these committees, like the board of directors 
itself, acted not so much as representatives of spe- 
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cial interests, but primarily as representatives of 
all the shareholders. 

Is it not possible. that a similar arrangement 
might modify the present partisan spirit of man- 
agers and men who are now inclined to approach 
the Director of Railroads. as special pleaders? 
Might it not help the present precarious labor sit- 
uation if, instead of a Director of Labor only, the 
Director of Railroads would appoint finance and 
executive boards made. up of representatives of 
the managements, the men and the shareholding 
public, with specifically delegated powers over ex- 
penditure and administrative policy? If such an ar- 
rangement were made is it not likely that the repre- 
sentatives of the various special interests on these 
boards would be impressed with,a.sense of primary 
responsibility to the public? 

Director McAdoo has issued instructions to 
labor that there must be no interruptions of work 
because of controversies between. management and 
men, and he has warned the managers against ar- 
bitrary conduct that might create the suspicion that 
they are interested in making public ownership of 
the railroads a failure. So long as the private com- 
panies are guaranteed a fair return upon their in- 
vestments during the period of public ownership 
they are not likely to push their opposition to wage 
increases very far. There is a real danger, how- 
ever, that the men may defeat their own avowed 
interest in the success of public ownership by tak- 
ing advantage of the present critical situation to 
push their demands further than a discreet sense 
of public responsibility would warrant. What the 


public wants is efficiency at a reasonable cost. Might 
not the best means of insuring this result be the ap- 
pointment by Director McAdoo of representative 
boards that would share with him his present heavy 
responsibility for financial and executive decisions ? 
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Efficiency and 


HE New Republic has printed several letters 
in criticism of its editorial attitude toward 
administrative “ eficiency ” at Washington; 
and I have myself received a considerable number 
of personal letters, very personal, from readers 
who assure me that they see completely through 
my little game of trying to “undermine” Mr. 
Baker and Mr. Wilson and are well aware, and 
want me to know they are well aware, that | am 
doing my best, puny but my best, to destroy all 
liberals ” and all “ liberalism ” at Washington in 
order to create an “efficiency”? which will be 
operated by persons of the “ he-man ”’ type. 

These allusions to the “ he-man”’ are echoes of 
the days when the War Department was first in- 
vestigated by the Senate. Various Senators, 
various editors, various leaders of business, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the industrial enterprises 
of the United States Government should cease to 
be headed by pacifists and idealists and theorists 
and humanitarians and should begin to be headed 
and masterfully brought to success by “ he-men.” 
On inquiry I gathered that the “ he-man,”’ the ideal 
“ he-man,”’ is a person about as follows: 

He has managed a very large business, and he 
has said to thousands of people come and they 
have come and he has said to them go and they 
have gone and he has said to them stand on your 
heads and they have stood on their heads, and he 
lives in an office in which there is nothing on the 
table but a blotter, and he has a woman secretary 
who gets ten thousand dollars a year for keeping 
the table clean and her mouth shut, and he gazes 
at the table, and he calls in his head-salesman and 
says three words and a rival business disappears 
for lack of orders, and, above all, and let it be re- 
peated, above all, he takes no nonsense from Labor. 
He would machine-gun Sam Gompers as casually as 
clip a clay-pigeon, if Sam got in the way. He is 
the Shakespearian Harry Hotspur of our times, 
with labor-leaders doing the turn of Scots. “ He 
kills me some six or seven dozen labor-leaders at 
breakfast, washes his hands, and says to his wife: 
* Fie upon this quiet life! I want work.’ ”’ 

Such is the “ he-man,” at his climax; and I am 
supposed by these readers of mine to be laboring 
to make him monarch of all I survey. I therefore 
beg to be allowed to set down a few words with re- 
gard to “ efficiency ” and “ liberalism ” and “ auto- 
cracy” and “ he-men,” in their relations each to 
each, as I see them, for the conduct of this war 
and for the conduct of the new age to succeed it. 

I must begin by asking my readers to remember 
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the ‘“‘He-Man”’ 


the three things to which my articles have been 
principally devoted. 

The first is the threadbare but indestructible idea 
of a “ central administrative planning and directing 
agency,” which, in itself, is neither “ liberal’ nor 
anti-“ liberal.”” If the President should fill it with 
persons in the image of Mr. Baker, it would be 
“liberal.” If he should fill it with persons in the 
image of Mr. Burleson, it would be anti-“ liberal.”’ 
But the President himself is more like Mr. Baker 
than he is like Mr. Burleson—much more. There- 
fore I have every reason to hope that the personnel 
of the “ central administrative planning and direct- 
ing agency” would be predominantly, if not ex- 
clusively, “ liberal.” I shall later try to show why, 
in my opinion, if it is to be thoroughly successful, 
it should be exclusively “ liberal.”’ 

The second thing to which my articles have been 
devoted is the idea of a distinct separate agency for 
the purchase of war-supplies; and I hope my read- 
ers will not have failed to observe that Mr. Baker 
is in increasing agreement with it. Every new re- 
reorganization of the War Department is now 
tending toward a greater and greater separation 
between the men who come into direct contact with 
industry and the men who come into direct contact 
with warfare. And if General Pierce, our Director 
of Purchases, and Mr. Stettinius, our Surveyor 
General of Purchases, and Mr. Baruch, our 
rumored new chairman of our War _ Industries 
Board, are “ liberals,” they will naturally endeavor 
to pursue a “ liberal” industrial policy. But sup- 
pose they pursue an anti-“ liberal” policy? 

Why, then, if Mr. Wilson would only create that 
“central administrative planning and directing 
agency,’ the remedy would be instant. By defini- 
tion, the duty of that central agency is to give ad- 
ministrative information to the President continu- 
ously from all departments and then to give ad- 
ministrative effect continuously, throughout all de- 
partments, to the President’s decisions. Any such 
central agency would have secretaries whose sole 
occupation would be the ascertainment of facts and 
the enforcement of decisions. This scheme of ad- 
ministration, far from contracting the personality 
of our “liberal” President, would, as I have 
specifically pointed out, enlarge and extend it to 
the farthest edges of governmental activity. It 
would provide what is not provided today—a con- 
stant daily check, along those edges, on all devia- 
tions which might there occur from the “ liberal- 
ism ” which is triumphant at the centre. Such devia- 
tions do now occur, and occur numerously. 
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But I proceed to the real difficulty. The third 
thing I have advocated is that our central agency 
and our war-supplies purchasing agency shall in- 
troduce a “ plan” into the industry of the United 
States and shall see to it, for instance, that the 
quantity of farm goods produced and the quantity 
of factory goods produced shall be in harmony 
with our genuine needs and with the amount of 
transportation genuinely available—which is bound 
to mean, in present circumstances, that numbers of 
human beings must be induced to get out of factories 
and to get on to farms and railways. It is this third 
thing, apparently, which fills the minds of certain 
of my readers with a picture of a vast national 
industrial “‘ machine ” in which a few men will sit 
at “ levers” and in which all the rest of us will be 
ignominious “ cogs.” 

I protest against that picture. For me, at any 
rate, it is not an accurate picture of “ efficiency.” I 
think that the “ efficiency’ which can be repre- 
sented simply by the figure of a “‘ machine ”’ is out- 
dated and dead. I think that even Germany itself 
is in process of going beyond it. I think that the 
figure for “ efficiency ’’ must now be sought not so 
much in the field of mechanics as in the field of 
chemistry and even of bio-chemistry. ‘‘ Efficiency,” 
national “ efficiency,” is not a lathe or a locomotive, 
in my view, so much as—I venture to say it—a 
ferment. It is, it seems to me it must be, a work- 
ing ferment of self-conscious modern individuals 
in self-conscious multitudinous associations; and the 
statesmen who operate it successfully will have to 
be dealing with living ‘‘ organisms ” and living “ re- 
actions ’’ even more than with “ levers” of mere 
command and “ cogs” of mere obedience. 

In other words, I happen to think that “ efficien- 
cy,” the only possibly successful national “ efficien- 
cy,” is today a “ liberal” thing and not an anti- 
“ liberal ” thing—a point to which I wish to return 
in a later article. Here I content myself with not- 
ing that the average “ he-man” is conspicuously 
hostile to the three chief necessary developments 
in the national “ efficiency ” of the United States. 

First. National “ efficiency ” requires that there 
shall be a very considerable increase in the number 
of public governmental controls and activities, as 
illustrated by our new control of railways. The 
‘“‘ he-man” philosophy in this matter came to the 
surface in an amendment which Senator Lodge of- 
fered to the railway bill. We took over our rail- 
ways because they could not privately weather the 
industrial storms of the war. Everybody knows 
that the period following the war will be just as 
industrially stormy. Nevertheless Senator Lodge 
proposed that the period of post-war control] should 
be reduced from eighteen months to six. He got 


the support of twenty-eight Senators. Twenty-two 
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of them were Republicans. Among the forty- 


seven Senators who voted against him, only nine 
were Republicans. This sort of vote is said to 
show that the Republican party is “ reactionary.” 
The word “ reactionary” is unfair. It insults the 
past. I prefer to say that this sort of vote indicates 
that the Republican party under its present leader- 
ship is less “‘ efficient,” less able to meet the bread- 
and-butter common-sense needs of the country, than 
the Democratic party under the leadership of Mr. 
Wilson. If Senator Lodge’s amendment is a speci- 
men of the “ efficiency ” we are likely to get from a 
Republican Congress, it will be the duty of every 
believer in “ efficiency ” to vote against the Repub- 
lican ticket next fall. The Republican party, as a 
party of “efficiency,” seems likely to be utterly 
ruined today by the “ he-man” philosophy. Mod- 
ern national “ efficiency,” in every country, is de- 
manding certain new governmental industrial con- 
trols for “ efficiency’s” sake. And the average 
“he-man” looks at virtually every new govern- 
mental industrial control indiscriminately with 
suspicion and even with hatred. Therefore I can- 
not be laboring for the “ he-man ” or for anybody 
like him when I labor for “ efficiency.” 

Second. National “ efficiency” requires a bar- 
gaining with Labor, a bargaining through which 
there shall be not merely a recognition but an 
actual stimulation of Labor’s collective feelings 
and collective efforts. Again the “ he-man” is 
hostile. The National Industrial Conference 
Board, representing some forty groups of manu- 
facturers, presented a classic memorandum last 
fall to the Council of National Defense. It said 
that there should be no interruption of work by 
strikes or lock-outs and no attempts to change 
closed shops into open shops and no attempts to 
change open shops into closed shops and, in gen- 
eral, no departure from the status quo. Did it 
propose that employees should offer to remove all 
restrictions on output and that employers should 
offer to restrict their profits? Did it propose any 
bargain through which a genuine increase in 
productivity could be achieved? Did it propose 
that employers would give a collective promise not 
to cut their piece-rates if employees would give a 
collective promise to work regularly and to work 
at full speed? Not at all. In the midst of war it 
proposed the status quo. This is not “ efficiency.” 
It is petrifaction. ‘‘ Efficiency” in every country 
today is demanding an awakenment of Labor’s 
latent collective capacity for more work and better 
work. The average “ he-man” detests the idea. 
Therefore, again, I cannot be laboring for him 
when I labor for “ efficiency.” 

Third. National “efficiency ” in agriculture re- 
quires an encouragement of cooperative marketing 
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and of cooperating banking agencies, private and 
public, as seen roughly in the programme of the 
Farmers’ National Non-Partisan League. Once 
more, as the millers and bankers of the north-west 
have proved, the “ he-man” is alarmed and indig- 
nant. Cooperative and public agricultural industrial 
agencies may flourish in Germany. They do flourish 
in Germany. Germany today is not merely “ auto- 
cratic.” It is also well on its way toward being 
“ functional.” It is well on its way toward having 
multitudes of associations, sometimes called private, 
sometimes called public, which discharge social 
“ functions ” under the direct control of their own 
members. Our “ he-men”’ are sometimes suspected 
of intending to ‘ Germanize” the United States 
in “ efficiency.” No fear. They are not, in “ ef- 
ficiency,” pro-German. They are pre-German. In 
agriculture a development of cooperation, under 
public auspices, is absolutely necessary for “ ef- 
ficiency.” The average “ he-man”’ resolutely op- 
poses it. When I labor for “ efficiency,” on the 
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large scale, on the national scale, I do not labor for 
him. I labor against him. 

These are the reasons why I think that the Presi- 
dent’s central administrative agency should be com- 
posed exclusively of “ liberals.” Here and there | 
find a “ he-man”’ who, in spite of having been a 
“‘ he-man,” is thoroughly a “ liberal.”” Him I would 
use. But the average “ he-man,” who recoils from 
governmental controls and from bargainings with 
Labor and from the development of cooperation in 
agriculture, would lead us, in my opinion, not to 
“ efficiency ”’ but to stagnation. 

What I would say to “ liberals” is this: 

Be “ liberals.”” Do not be mere anti-“* conserva- 
tives.” There is a “liberal” efficiency. And it is 
the genuine “ efficiency,” which will genuinely work. 
Promote it. Make the “liberals” in office ac- 
complish it. Make them put it into action. Other- 
wise the “ he-men” will come back and congeal 
the United States for as long as they hold power. 

WILLIAM Harp. 


Bolsheviki and Jacobins 


Since February 5th, when this article was written, 
events have invalidated some of the statements, but 
not its diagnosis of Bolshevik motives. 


‘| VHREE months ago the alignment of forces 
in eastern Europe was sharp and simple. 
There was a war between the Central Powers 

and the Entente. By an almost imperceptible 

transition a new war has taken its place, cutting 
across it, confusing it, transforming it. It is the 
revolutionary war of classes which the Bolsheviki 
have declared. The misunderstanding of these dis- 
concerting persons has passed through three dis- 
tinct phases. First came the grotesque period of 
ignorant hostility in which they were thought to 
be hirelings purchased by German gold. The sec- 
ond phase of hesitating sympathy was only a little 
less mistaken. Kerensky’s phrase that Russia was 

“worn out” worked its way slowly to the public 

understanding. We dimly grasped the proportion 

of Russia’s colossal suffering, when we heard that 

from first to last she had mobilized over twenty mil- 

lion men, and counted her dead at some figure over 

five millions. We visualized the bread queues in 
the towns, the villages without spades or ploughs, 
and the railways without engines or trucks. We 
prepared ourselves to forgive her, if she should 
save herself by a separate peace, and we supposed 
that the Bolsheviki differed from the rest of a starv- 
ing and war-weary nation only in acting a little 
more ruthlessly and a little more logically on the 
general impulse of self-preservation. That also 


was the German reading of the position, and they 
expected to meet at Brest weary and hungry men, 
whose self-respect would be easily satisfied by a few 
tactful, but empty, phrases about “ self-determina- 
tion” and “ the rights of nationalities.” 

In the third phase, the progressive press, in Eng- 
land at least, swung from pitiful tolerance to open 
admiration. These weary, starving, haggard men 
behaved with amazing spirit. They had not come 
to Brest to lend themselves to a diplomatic comedy. 
They showed no disposition whatever to com- 
promise, and as they called for the total evacuation 
by the German armies of Courland, Lithuania and 
Poland, and the unflinching application of a demo- 
cratic referendum, the German victories melted 
away, and three years of military defeat and dis- 
integration vanished from the records. This aston- 
ishing Trotzky, at once subtle and audacious as only 
a Jew turned rebel can be, seemed to be retrieving 
by argument what the Grand Duke Nicholas had 
lost by arms; surprised into generosity, the former 
critics of the Bolsheviki now hailed them as the 
stoutest champions of nationality and democracy 
in Europe. Once more they were mistaken. Na- 
tionality is not a socialist fetish, and the “ dictator- 
ship of the proletariat ’’ is far from being what the 
rest of us mean by democracy. 

We have still one lesson to learn about the Bol- 
sheviki, and it is that they mean exactly what they 
say. They are not pacifists, nor nationalists, nor 
democrats. They are working with unshakable 
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faith and superb audacity for one comprehensive 
object. It is not peace, separate or general, but 
social revolution. The difficulty of understanding 
them is that we have all grown up in more or less 
familiar intercourse with socialists who did not 
mean what they said. For the first time since the 
Paris Commune, a Socialist party is really working 
for a social revolution. They have got it in Russia, 
the reader will object, why are they not content to 
work it out constructively there, without troubling 
about the rest of the world? Why must they upset 
the bourgeois governments of Finland and the 
Ukraine, and carry the revolutionary war into 
Rumania? Why do they not conclude an ordinary 
business peace with the Central Powers, if peace is 
what they want, or better still, keep their place, 
passively at least, in the Allied ranks? 

The answer is simple, and it is once more, that 
the Bolsheviki are Socialists who really believe 
what others repeat. They are convinced that the 
social revolution must necessarily be international. 
For my own part, I remain a sceptic as to the per- 
manence of any revolution so complete and sudden 
as theirs, and instinct teaches me to dread the 
inevitable reaction. But to understand them one 
must provisionally accept their hypothesis. They 
have made a social revolution and abolished all 
private ownership of land and industrial capital; 
their problem is to maintain it. They reason that 
sooner or later they will have to face the hostility 
of capitalist civilization. For the moment, they 
may profit by the fact that the world is divided into 
two camps and neither half has its hands free to 
deal with them. But their world is the future, 
and they are thinking now of what they will have to 
face when the rest of us make peace. Will inter- 
national capital consent to leave them alone? There 
are already some warning symptoms. They noted 
the hostility of the western European conservative 
press to Kerensky, though his socialism was of a 
mild, evolutionary brand. They noted the popu- 
larity in the west of all the anti-socialist leaders, 
first of Miliukoff, then of Korniloff, and, finally, 
of Kaledine. They heard our English newspapers 
calling for “a strong man” to restore “ order.” 
They were anxious about the intentions of Japan. 
Then came the warning diplomatic symptoms, 
especially the refusal to “ recognize” their gov- 
ernment or their ambassadors. Finally, when they 
quarrelled with the Ukraine, the French govern- 
ment made it a loan of £7,000,000, in spite of its 
readiness to conclude a separate peace—a plain, 
business peace—with the Central Powers. 

All this was, in point of fact, largely misunder- 
standing. ‘The west does not as yet trouble itself 
much about Russian socialism; it was suspicious 
because Russia had withdrawn from the Alliance, 
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and the abominable notion finds favor in some quar- 
ters, that we may now make a good peace for our- 
selves by sacrificing Russia. To the Bolshevik 
mind, however, these are merely preliminary symp- 
toms of the inevitable war between socialist Russia 
and capitalist Europe. They feel what the French 
felt, when Pitt refused to “ recognize ” their am- 
bassador, Chauvelin, and Biron, his attaché, was 
thrown into a sponging-house. The Bolsheviki are 
the Jacobins come to life again with more logic, 
more humanity, and as much audacity. They see, 
as the Jacobins did, the inevitable war of ideas, and 
they have decided that the better strategy is a bold 
offensive. Timid men would have trimmed and 
walked with caution and tried to avoid the logical- 
ly inevitable war. They think, with their Marxian 
training, that they can read the page of the future, 
and therefore, they anticipate what must come. 
When they repudiated their foreign debt they knew 
perfectly well that they were challenging a great 
power, but they reason that however cautious they 
might be, the power of international finance will 
always be their implacable foe. In a sense they are 
right. How could they, on the basis of a complete- 
ly socialized state, have resumed, after the war, the 
ordinary relations of trade and credit with the bank- 
ers and the trusts and the concession-hunters of the 
rest of the world? Sooner or later, the coalition 
against them would be formed. 

What, then, is their policy? Nothing less than 
to revolutionize the rest of the world. That is what 
the French resolved to do in 1792, and the Bolshe- 
viki are at least as clear in their aim. It sounds in- 
credible, when we think of their exhaustion and 
poverty. France seemed no less exhausted. Did 
not Pitt predict early in 1793 that the war could 
last only a few months because France was bank- 
rupt? He failed to reckon on the exaltation of the 
revolutionary temper. The Jacobins, moreover, 
developed a genius for organization, and those who 
know Lenine describe him as a Carnot with the 
same will to impose order upon chaos. I do not for 
one moment suppose that Russia will fight in the 
conventional way, as France did, or meet the hostile 
Powers with their own weapons. She has at her 
disposal a subtler strategy than that, and Trotzky 
is applying it with consummate skill. 

One gradually divined, as the dialogue went on 
at Brest, that what Trotzky is really demanding for 
the occupied provinces, is not so much national free- 
dom as conditions favorable to the social revolu- 
tion. Why does he refuse to recognize the Polish 
regency as a body competent to arrange the refer- 
endum? It is not a pro-German body, though to 
Austria it probably is partial. Its Polish patriotism 
is above question. But it is undoubtedly bourgeois. 
When Trotzky asks for a Polish council composed 
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of parties “ which have proved their vitality,” what 
does he mean by this pretty euphemism? I suggest 
that he means a “ Soviet,’’ a predominantly socialist 
council. Why does he urge that order should be 
maintained after the German troops withdraw, ex- 
clusively by the native soldiery, including those now 
in Russia? In Courland, at least, one knows how 
this would work out. The Lettish regiments from 
Courland are Bolshevikito aman. It is fairly clear 
that Trotzky is working for conditions in the bor- 
der provinces favorable to social revolution, and 
that the Germans insist on maintaining a garrison, 
largely because they fear a revolution. They are 
not the only people who fear it. The Polish con- 
servative press has begun to write in tones of wild 
alarm, and on this front a new alignment of forces 
is taking place. The Polish propertied classes, 
formerly pro-Russian, look to Vienna for safety. 
The proletarian parties, which used to be violently 
anti-Russian, are rallying to the Bolsheviki. While 
Trotzky argued at Brest, a general strike broke 
out in Warsaw—a strike against the German occu- 
pation. 

When the Bolsheviki began to apply their singu- 
lar tactics to the enemy, the rest of us smiled at their 
faith. It seemed a hopeless advantage to bombard 
the German lines with a long-range idea. The 
event has proved that Trotzky is the shrewdest tac- 
tician in Europe. When he insisted on public de- 
bate at Brest, dragged out the discussions, and 
punctuated them by long intervals for quiet thought, 
one realized that he might get some support from 
the German progressive press and possibly from the 
Reichstag. He did get it, but it was more than 
balanced by the furious activity of von Tirpitz and 
the Fatherland party. It was not on journalists and 
parliamentarians that Trotzky counted, however. 
He relied on the masses, and he has not been disap- 
pointed. One thinks of a skilful labor organizer, 
who gradually widens the area of a dispute, stimu- 
lates “‘ sympathetic” strikes, and “ calls out ’’ one 
related trade after another. First he “ called out” 
Austria, and when that stroke succeeded, he “ called 
out” Germany, too. Both these strikes were the 
work of the rank-and-file, and in both the revolu- 
tionary left wing was able to carry with it the cau- 
tious, opportunist, parliamentary Socialists. 

The author of the pioneer strike in Vienna seems 
to have been a certain Otto Bauer, a young Social- 
ist “ militant,” who had been a prisoner of war in 
Russia, and had there received flattering fraternal 
attentions from the Bolsheviki, who eventually sent 
him home. He has paid his debt to them. The 
inevitable demands for more food, more liberty 
and political reforms figured in the programmes 
of both these strikes, but their purpose was unques- 
tionably to enforce an immediate peace without an- 
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nexations. The significant fact about them is, that 
they broke out first of all in the war-industries and 
the naval] yards, and proved the ability and the will 
of the masses to hamper preparations for an offen- 
sive. In so far as the object is to counteract the 
activities of the Fatherland party, to intimidate the 
general staff, and to put an unanswerable argument 
into the hands of moderate politicians who aim at 
democratic reform and an early peace, this 
** demonstration ” strike of a week’s duration may 
have a salutary effect. It supplies the necessary 
warning that the people are reaching the limits of 
endurance, and any German statesman who pos- 
sesses a strain of ordinary prudence will draw the 
inevitable conclusion and hasten peace—provided 
that the Allies are willing. 

At this point, however, the question arises 
whether Trotzky and the Austro-German strikers 
have the same object in view. The strikers drew up 
a moderate programme, which included only peace, 
food, civil liberty and political reform. Trotzky 
aims at social revolution. He has got his battalions 
into marching order. He can control their move- 
ments far behind the German front. He has 
achieved in his war what the Allies sigh for in vain 
in theirs—unity of command. His orders run to 
Berlin and Vienna, to Hamburg and Budapest. 
There is in every country of Europe a potential ele- 
ment of response to these tactics. So far as this ele- 
ment has come under my own observation in Eng- 
land, it is not numerous or widely distributed, and 
it is only very slightly under the influence of the Bol- 
shevik ideology. It is restive over the growing 
shortage of food, angry with the profiteers, hostile 
to the government, tired of work at high pressure, 
weary of the interminable war, suspicious of im- 
perialistic aims, sick of the carnage, and anxious for 
the surviving lads. In short, it wants peace, but it 
is not thinking seriously of social revolution. So far 
as one can judge from German newspapers, that, 
too, is the mood there, intensified only by the fact 
that infinitely worse material conditions have been 
endured for very much longer. On this discontent 
and longing for peace Trotzky can play only so 
long as governments seem to be the obstacle to an 
honorable peace without annexations. What would 
happen, however, if these strikes were really to in- 
duce a chastened mood in the German negotiators 
at Brest? If Herr von Kiihlmann were to offer a 
reasonable settlement, a compromise which really 
would secure national freedom but not a social revo- 
lution in the border provinces, dare Trotzky 
refuse it? 

The dilemma, if it should present itself, would 
be puzzling. “If I make peace,” Trotzky might 
say, “‘ on these terms, reasonable as they are from 
the bourgeois point of view, I shall have on 
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Russia’s frontiers a ring of middle-class states. I 
shall fose the chance of exploiting German discon- 
tent, and the movement which is now turning, 
albeit very slowly, in a revolutionary direction in 
Germany itself, will be arrested. A general peace 
will follow, a middle-class peace, and then within 
a few months, the whole force of capitalist Europe 
will be used to overthrow the Russian revolution. 
If, on the other hand, I stand out for the maxi- 
mum, reject any compromise, and refuse what the 
average man would consider, in all the circum- 
stances, an honorable peace, can I count on the con- 
tinued support of the German masses? Will men 
who are merely war-weary continue to struggle for 
an ideal end? Will even the Russian masses who 
have got the land and now want peace to till it, 
endure the privations which a_ revolutionary 
strategy requires? If the masses have to choose be- 
tween peace today and a world revolution on the 
day after tomorrow, will they not certainly vote 
for peace?” 

It is probable that the dilemma will never 
present itself so sharply as this. On the one hand, 
the German government will probably equivocate 
to the end, and will not offer the Russians a peace 
which honorable men could accept. On the other 
hand, Trotzky and Lenine may be bluffing much 
more than I believe is the case. Their apparent 
madness is perfectly methodical. For the mo- 
ment they feel fairly safe. A German offensive into 
Russia must wait for the good weather of April, 
and meanwhile strikes may be repeated. The 
Bolsheviki are playing not merely for power, still 
less for peace, but for the social revolution, and 
their premise that a revolutionary Russia sur- 
rounded by hostile bourgeois states would never be 
safe, has shrewd insight behind it. Is there a way 
out of the difficulty? I doubt whether there is. 
The belief of the true doctrinaire, that the capitalist 
world will always, in one way or another, scheme 
to destroy the first state which adopts Socialism, is 
probably ineradicable. For my part, I think it well 
founded. One seems to be on the verge of one of 
those really inevitable disasters which make the 
tragedy of history. If Pitt and Grenville had 
treated Chauvelin politely in 1792, the war might 
not have broken out in the first months of 1793, 
but for how long cou'd it have been delayed? If 
the Allied military authority had not interned 
Trotzky in Halifax, our relations with Bolshevik 
Russia might be somewhat easier. 

It is easy to say that we need only promise not 
to interfere with Russia, but what is to happen if 
she, on her side, proceeds to carry the revolution- 
ary war into Rumania, as Dumouriez carried it into 
Holland? None the less, it is a hopeless states- 
man who sits down to contemplate the inevitable. 
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There are two mutually dependent policies to fol- 
low. One of them is that policy of active helpful- 
ness to Russia, which President Wilson indicated 
in that last great message which has made him 
more than ever the leader and inspirer of all who 
dare to hope for the world. If help is given with- 
out conditions and without patronage, it may break 
down in some degree the fatalistic Bolshevik belief 
that socialist Russia, unless she can first revolu- 
tionize Europe, is doomed to be the victim of 
Europe. But help is is not enough, and help may be 
rebuffed. Unless the Bolsheviki see the socialist 
parties of Europe strong enough, and united 
enough, to stop any future movement to crush the 
Russian revolution, they will not feel secure, and 
they will not desist from their aggressive policy. 
So long as they think that the destinies of Europe 
are in the uncontrolled hands of liberal-conserva- 
tive statesmen who are capable of uniting against 
them, they will continue to make unrest and will 
thwart any stable international organization. Talk 
to them of a League of Nations (which means for 
them a league of hostile governments) and they 
will ask, why was it that the delegates of the masses 
were forbidden to meet at Stockholm? It may be im- 
possible to reconcile the liberal ideal of peace with 
this new portent of a revolutionary peace. The 
delays, the insincerities, the contradictory aims 
have unleashed forces which may now be beyond 
control. There is one expedient which even now 
it may not be too late to apply. Let all the socialist 
parties meet in international conference; let them 
dissipate the detestable Machiavellian idea that the 
west should buy safety by throwing Russia to the 
Junker wolves; let them work out the bases of a 
democratic peace of reconciliation; let them offer it 
to Russia as a gift which comes from those whom 
she can trust. 
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H. N. BRAILSFORD. 
London. 


God, The Invisible King 


This is the Age of Water. Toll sad bells, 
The fiery faiths are dead without regret. 
Jesus and Pan are slain by H. G. Wells; 
Well-thought-out Faith is here ($1.50 net). 
Forget the fierce, the epic, bitter-sweet 
Things that we loved though they were false or true; 
Shatter the white gods with the wingéd feet, 
Contemn those who in Hebron wore the rue. 
Henceforth by casuistry must we live, 
(Each system dying with each casuist) 
Our instincts to the Social Thinkers give, 
Our passions to the psycho-analyst. 
By “earnest-minded men” shall we be led, 
Who show elaborately The Host is bread! 


Davin Gorpon. 
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Petrograd 


CITY reared with curses and resting its foun- 
dations upon the bones of its nameless 
builders. A stately giant sunk knee-deep in the 
mire of a Finnish fen. The magnificent and fruit- 
ful whim of the most brutal of rulers, who nearly 
rode the Russian horse to death. A cross between 
a muddy dock-yard and an unassuming parody on 
Potsdam. A mongrel seaport promoted to the 
rank of a world capital. 

Granite, stern and sumptuous. Cast-iron. Ever 
veiled, joyless skies. Spacious, gloomy vistas. 
Austere architectural forms, broken by airy spires 
and flame-like church domes. An air of snobbish- 
ness and cold reserve. Sickly gardens. Bridges. 
Red palaces haunted by time-scented memories of 
much gaiety and many crimes. Morose govern- 
mental offices, the hatching-place of the Byzantine- 
Pomeranian statehood whose strait-jacket Russia 
wore two hundred years. 

A challenge to Russia and yet profoundly Rus- 
sian: twin-souled, twin-tongued. The home of 
bureaucrats and regicides, of uniformed minds and 
souls naked of all inner restraint. The city on 
whose pavements the blood of the firstlings of Rus- 
sian freedom, the Decembrists, is mixed with the 
blood of an Emperor of all the Russias. The brain 
of Russia, divided by the noiseless waves of the 
Neva into two hemispheres. The worshipper of 
clarity and reason. ‘The city of Pushkin’s serene 
muse. But also the City Phantasmal, the city of 
Dostoevsky. Its yellow mists and its white nights, 
sated with mystic light, are heavy with apocalyptic 
visionings. 

The midwife and the grave-digger of a great and 
tragic revolution. The City of Revolt. The Quar- 
tier St. Antoine of Slavdom, feeding on resolutions 
and led by Don Quixotes, energumens, and dema- 
gogues. The storm centre of immemorial animosi- 
ties and new loyalties. The cradle of an abortive 
gospel of active proletarianism and universalism, 
denying Old Russia and yet voicing some of its in- 
nermost yearnings and hopes. The work-shop of a 
new dogmatism. A confused symphony in which 
the outcries of the triumphant Caliban mingle with 
hosannas never heard before and the death-rattle 
of anation. Half Babylon, half Nazareth. 


Darkness is swooping down on the heart of the 
great city. The hour draws near. The enemy is 
at the gates. If fall he must, the blinded giant will 
not be the only one to die. The embers from his 
funeral pile will set the conqueror’s dwellings on 
fire and kindle the standing corn of his fields. 

ABRAHAM YARMOLINSKY. 
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The Legal Status of War 


UPPOSE the world at peace. Abruptly Ger- 
many declares war upon France and invades 
her territories without even disguising the inten- 
tion of annexation or even of reducing her neighbor 
to vassalage. What happens legally? What hap- 
pens, that is as far as international law is con- 
cerned? Or, if this question seems to be framed 
on the basis of the present hatred of Germany, 
ask a similar question about an unjustified attack 
by the United States upon Mexico or Canada. 
The resulting legal situation is in no uncertainty. 
Immediately the war comes under the sanction of 
international law. It is henceforth a “ legal war.” 
Other nations are as much bound to neutrality and 
the observance of the rules laid down by interna- 
tional law as if the war were a benign enterprise. 
Most discussions concerning war ignore this 
primary fact, namely, that the civilized world puts 
all wars, as soon as they are initiated, upon the 
same plane of legality, without any regard to their 
origin and objectives. The present legal situation 
is summed up in the definition given by Charles 
Sumner: 
War is a contest between nations under the sanction 
of international law for the establishment of justice 
between them. 


It is this fact which ties the hands of those who 
desire a permanent improvement in international 
relations. If it is lawful to do a thing, why make 
such a cry about its being done? If war is legal, 
why object to militarism, which is a necessary 
effect of the legality of war rather than, as is 
popularly assumed, the cause of war? If war is 
legitimate it inevitably follows that those extensive 
and chronic preparations for war which constitute 
militarism are as practically sensible as they are 
legally justified. As long as international law con- 
tinues to legalize war all nations are moral acces- 
sories before the fact to “collective murder.” 
Conversely, outlaw war and militarism is out of 
a job. 

It may be contended that although these state- 
ments have applied in the past they will not hold 
good if the League to Enforce Peace comes into 
existence. But however radical the plan for the 
formation of such a League may have seemed be- 
fore the war,’a fundamental defect is now obvious. 
It does not propose to declare war illegal; it pro- 
poses simply to refine those regulations under 
which war is legal: To increase the preliminary 
ceremonies which must be gone through in order 
that the benediction of legality may descend upon 
a war. So far so good. But as long as nations 
are educated to think of war as a legalized institu- 
tion the distinction made by the League between 
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“ justiciable ” and “ non-justiciable ” might utterly 
defeat the main purpose of the League. The 
distinction invites manipulation at the hands of 
astute statesmen with aggrandizing tendencies. 
What more could a Bismarck or a Disraeli desire 
than exclusion from the forceful jurisdiction of 
the supreme Tribunal of all causes involving 
“ national honor ” and “ vital national interests ” ? 
The non-justiciable exception would be an open 
bid for skilled manoeuvering. Would not the as- 
sassination of the crown prince at Sarajevo have 
supplied a non-justiciable issue through which to 
usher in the present world war? ‘The matters 
which reasonably constitute points of vital interest 
and honor to the respective nations are precisely 
the matters to be formulated and safeguarded in 
the proposed international Code. These large 
questions would then be fought out by experienced 
statesmen in the council chamber rather than by 
boys on the field of battle. 

In the history of English law after the estab- 
lishment of a right to trial and evidence before a 
court, private murderous brawls (though doubtless 
reduced in number) continued under the guise of 
“ affairs of honor.” From the time of Henry II 
down to the nineteenth century any private dispute 
might have two aspects: One a mundane, material 
aspect relating to property rights and as such 
justiciable—i. e., capable of determination upon 
evidence by a court; the other affecting the 
character, not the property, of the injured party, 
and hence non-justiciable, i. e., capable of settle- 
ment not by a court upon evidence, but only by a 
murderous conflict called a duel. Since either 
alternative was lawful, it was open to any skilled 
bully to emphasize the honor or prestige element 
in a dispute, turn his back upon the courts, and, in 
full exercise of his legal rights, insist upon a settle- 
ment on “ the field of honor.” 

In fact, the whole history of the duel closely 
parallels the course of international law with 
respect to war. For centuries efforts were made 
in most countries to moderate and regulate duel- 
ing by “Codes,” fixing the terms and con- 
ditions, weapons, distance, duties of seconds, etc., 
etc. The code became more and more elaborate; 
more and more “ humane.” Seconds were moral- 
ly bound to act as a “ council of conciliation.” But 
the whole thing rested on the premise of the legali- 
ty of dueling. It assumed affairs of honor in 
which it was the obligation as well as the right of 
a gentleman to resort to the shedding of blood. 
An interesting volume might be written comparing 
the code of honor between individuals with that 
called international law between nations, the Hague 
Conventions occupying the place of culminating 
futility in the latter. In one case as the other, we 
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want not laws of war, but laws against war, just 
as we have laws against murder, not laws of 
murder. Perhaps three-fourths of the contents of 
treatises on international law are devoted to rules 
and regulation of war. 

On this subject Woolsey says: 
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International law assumes that there must be wars 
and fighting among nations and endeavors to lay down 
rules by which they shall be brought within the limit 
of justice and humanity. In fact, wars and the 
relations in which nations stand to one another as 
belligerent or neutral, form the principal branch of 
international law, so much so, that in a state of assured 
and permanent peace there would be little need of 
this science. 


The quotation enforces the similarity between 
international law and the old dueling codes. Both 
are intended simply to set certain limits within 
which a perfectly legal practice shall go on. The 
aim of both is simply to mitigate and humanize. 
Upon the whole the advantage is on the side of 
the dueling codes; for at least they were enforce- 
able; while, as the present war shows, it is quite 
possible for any nation which is ruthlessly bent 
upon victory to ignore under the pleas of self- 
preservation, military necessity, or /ex talionis, 
any provision which it finds in its way. As long 
as war is the lawful method of establishing justice 
between nations there seems indeed to be some- 
thing incongruous in the notion of war plus rose- 
water, and much to be said for the logic, though 
not the morality, of a nation which, like Germany, 
carries the idea of war to its extreme conclusion 
as a legitimate science. 

The outlawing of war is manifestly the primary 
condition under which the League to Enforce 
Peace can be made effective. If war is to remain 
lawful, its antecedent, military preparation, is 
legitimate and necessary; if war is made criminal 
international force is required for prevention and 
punishment. The power to enforce any law must 
always be adequate. A trial before an interna- 
tional court must not be an alternative to war; it 
must be made a substantial and complete substitute 
for war. We must not indulge in the absurdity of 
committing ourselves to the proposition that we 
may use force to compel a nation to submit its cause 
to arbitration, but shall not use force to execute the 
decision of the international court in such arbitra- 
tion. 

War, though made illegal, might still conceivably 
occur but it would be branded as a crime and the 
force of the world would be organized to deal with 
the criminal. Without these safeguards reduction 
of armaments would only too probably be a mere 
temporary expedient during economic convales- 
cence, to be later evaded under one pretext or 
another when some nation thought that its inter- 
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ests would be furthered by resorting to war. 

With these safeguards, reduction of armaments 
would occur as a matter of course to the point re- 
quired to protect domestic tranquillity and other 
intra-national needs. In course of time the very 
existence of a tribunal where all international 
wrongs may be redressed would render the great 
force behind it protective and merely potential, 
like the force now behind our own national and 
state tribunals. 

In closing I wish to say that I write from the 
standpoint of a lawyer, although not an interna- 
tional lawyer. My experience has been largely in 
dealing with problems arising from conflicts of 
interests due to industrial breakdowns and a conse- 
quent need for reorganization. It has convinced 
me that the problem of adjusting large conflicting 
corporate interests is not essentially different as a 
human problem from that of the adjustment of 
conflicting national interests. At present, however, 
the practical application of such a point of view 
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to international affairs is hampered and at critical 
moments made impossible by the survival of the 
old tradition of the legality and necessity of war. 
When war is released from the embrace of inter- 
national law, then and then only can_ sensible 
methods of adjustment be resorted to with ade- 
quate promise of success. Moreover, the elimina- 
tion of war would automatically sweep away most 
of the present vexing international questions. The 
problems of contraband, blockade, in short the 
freedom of the seas, buffer states, the so-called 
balance of power, the sanctity of neutrality treaties, 
integrity of small nations, the “ rectification of 
boundaries,” are created by the existence of wa: 
and have no significance under peace conditions. 

To sum up, two things are indispensable to the 
reorganization of the world: The specific outlaw- 
ing of war by the code of nations and the ability 
by force to execute the decrees of the international 
tribunal 

S. O. Levinson. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The African Riddle (An Essential 


Preliminary) 


IR: Mr. Wells aptly terms it the African Riddle and 

offers no concrete programme beyond suggesting some 
sort of international control of the dark continent after 
the war. Yet even this first step, so cbviously desirable 
for the future peace of the war, presents difficulties. 

The purpose of such international control, while in- 
cidentally assuring all nations equal economic opportunity 
in Africa, would be to secure for its undeveloped peoples 
freedom from selfish exploitation, until such time when 
the principle of self-determination may fairly be applied 
to them. The success of an undertaking of such magni- 
tude, the guidance of one hundred and fifty million souls, 
would depend almost entirely on the character and per- 
sonnel of the international commission entrusted with this 
great task. Now any such control presupposes the general 
acceptance by all nations of the Wilsonian definition of de- 
mocracy which is today practically axiomatic throughout the 
world save in Germany and the dwindling imperialist 
groups in Entente countries. Because of the President's 
magnificent vitalization of democratic principles, American 
leadership may well be expected to continue and enlarge 
in any future system of international control. Particularly 
would this seem indicated in regard to Africa, where the 
United States of all great nations is most palpably without 
selfish designs. 

But would our leadership be adequate in the case of 
Africa? Would the consensus of intelligent “ colored ” 


opinion, in whatever lands it may be found, acclaim such 
leadership for the mother continent? Indeed, could any 
Americans, sincerely eager to have democratic principles 
applied to all the world and all its races, conscientiously 
approve American leadership there? 

Pitiless national self-scrutiny (a wholesome process just 
now) reveals the handling of our race problem, with its 


industrial and social ostracism, its burnings at the stake, 
its unpunished peace-time massacres, as the supreme 
anachronism of civilization. While preaching self-deter- 
mination of peoples, we have violated the integrity of a 
weak neighbor, Hayti, for one hundred and fifteen years 
a republic, where despite revolutions and political up- 
heavals no American woman was ever molested, no Ameri- 
can citizen slain. And already some of the advance guard 
of our democracy, wearing its uniform, have “ made 
scenes” in Paris cafés because French colored troops were 
served there. 

But here is the vital point. The failure of our democ- 
racy in this one respect does not invalidate the principles 
for which we contend—the less so if we recognize our 
paradoxical weakness and forbid its extension elsewhere. 

Granting American failure in respect to the darker races, 
whose leadership remains? Not that of Belgium, herself 
the unhappy victim of barbarism, haunted by the mutilated 
children of the Congo. Not Germany, stained with Von 
Trotha’s infamous massacres in West Africa. Not Italy, 
with the memories of her attempt on Abyssinian sovereignty 
still green. England? Yes, perhaps, although her own 
Indian problem is still unsettled, and because, further, any 
enlargement of her territorial influences would surely be 
viewed in many quarters with disfavor. 

There remains France, whose treatment of her colored 
Colonials is the shining light in the history of black and 
white racial contact. There are the innately democratic peo- 
ples of Scandinavia whose remoteness from the problem has 
kept them unaware of the subtleties of Jim-Crow democ- 
racy. Finally there are the South American republics 
where color counts little and “a man’s a man for a’ that.” 

Before trying to solve Africa’s problem it will be neces- 
sary to determine not only whether its races are fit for self- 
government, but which of the civilized nationalities are 
qualified to act as its preceptors. Officially the United 
States is least so—just as old Russia would have been unfit 
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for a similar role in respect to a Zionist Palestine—though 
we have in this country a few real democrats, individuals 
like Moorfield Storey and Oswald Garrison Villard, whose 
democracy has stood the acid test of applicability to all 


races. 


Washington. Ernest H. GRueENING. 


Lloyd George’s Position 


[Note: The following letter has been received from a 
friend in England. ] 


HERE is no doubt that since his meeting with the 

Trade Union Congress on January 5th, Lloyd 
George has strengthened his position; but on the whole 
he has done it by moving away from certain members of 
his own Cabinet and thereby creating a certain defect of 
instability in his immediate surroundings. Generally 
speaking his ministry has not fulfilled the expectations 
entertained of it a year ago and the general disappointment 
with military operations in 1917 will react heavily against 
his prestige unless he can show the country that he is 
prepared to seek merit wherever it may be found. This 
applies especially to the controversy at present raging 
between him and the High Command in France, in which 
there are two elements. Firstly, a considerable section of 
the London press, supported by a powerful but rather 
thoughtless body of public opinion, asks for wider powers 
for the military authorities and in some cases scarcely con- 
ceals its desire for a military dictatorship. The argument 
in favor of this course is conducted along the former lines 
of contempt for civilian control and an independent belief 
in the statesmanship of the simple soldier in time of war. 
Secondly, the apologists of the Commander-in-Chief declare 
that the politicians at home (i.e., the War Cabinet) have 
interfered with military plans to the extent of depriving 
the Commander-in-Chief of his initiative and thus upsetting 
his whole strategic conception for 1917. There is a little 
truth in this statement but not enough to justify the 
demand for unlimited military control. Indeed there is a 
widespread feeling in the country that Haig’s tactics of 
hammering on the western front are too expensive; that 
he has had a long period in which to show whether his 
plan of operations could lead to victory, and that the War 
Cabinet ought to adopt the well known Napoleonic 
practice of dismissing generals who did not prove worth 
their salt. In view of the meagre information which we 
receive it is difficult to judge between these conflicting 
parties. But my whole instinct bids me back the War 
Cabinet against the High Command, mainly because I 
think that Sir Douglas Haig has had ample time (nearly 
two years now) in which to justify his conceptions, and 
that as we have neither unlimited time nor unlimited 
reserves at our disposal we cannot continue to pursue 
military tactics on the western front which, while 
desperately expensive in certain cases, have produced no 
corresponding result. 

It is most regrettable that these subjects have become 
the object of newspaper controversy. This is entirely 
the fault of the War Cabinet. They have never had the 
courage to take instant action with the result that their 
power to act independently of clamor and prejudice is 
waning and they may soon find themselves in a position in 
which the military command will be stronger than they. 
That would be a deplorable result especially with reference 
to the political objects of the war, for it would tend to 
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discourage the rapidly rising liberal view of peace terms 
and correspondingly to encourage organs like the Morning 
Post. 

Those who demand a military dictatorship do se in the 
secret hope that the new Cromwell would so organize the 
country as to destroy the unruly spirit which is now at 
work in the ranks of labor. For myself, I regard that 
spirit as one of the best hopes for a sound peace. The 
working classes have definitely made up their minds that 
this is to be the last war (we need not stop to enquire for 
the moment whether this is an illusion or not) and they 
will stop short at nothing in order to remove from power, 
at the appropriate moment, those whom they suspect of 
holding militarist opinions. We are not going to have a 
revolution: but we may have something very like it, for 
opinion is ripening very fast and will drive both the House 
of Commons and the government still further towards 
democratic terms of peace than the point which Lloyd 
George reached in his speech of January 5th. His declara- 
tion was admirable; but it had two serious weaknesses. 
Firstly, that unlike President Wilson he appeared incapable 
of understanding Russia, and secondly, that his references 
to a League of Peace were perfunctory and half-hearted. 
But he is developing in the right direction and I think 
under the growing democratic pressure in this country he 
will maintain and develop the promise contained in that 
speech. President Wilson, however, has now assumed the 
leadership of the liberal forces of the world, mainly because 
he has shown all thinking men that his acts are preceded 
by the most careful preparation and study. 


March 9, 1918 


Robert Hoxie 


IR: I have just read the review of trade unionism 

in the United States, appearing in the January 12th 
issue of the New Republic, and I am taking the liberty 
of writing to you because of the reasons you give for the 
mature and complete nature of this posthumous work. I 
know that there was, in addition to the reasons which you 
give, another one which made it possible for Mrs. Hoxie 
and Nathan Fine to prepare the material which has just 
been published in book form. 

It was my rare privilege to have known Mr. Hoxie 
for a number of years, to have lectured on applied and 
trade union economics before his classes for ten years, to 
have served with him on the commission which investi- 
gated the relationship of scientific management to labor, 
and to have enjoyed the most intimate of friendly rela- 
tions. His death was the most severe blow I have suf- 
fered in life, for, in several respects, he was more to me 
than anv other man with whom I have become acquainted. 

It had been Hoxie’s intention to publish a book which 
would be the most thorough examination, analysis and in- 
terpretation of the trade-union movement. It was to be 
his one book. He frequently expressed the opinion to me 
that the economists, particularly those dealing with the in- 
dustrial problems, were not justified in writing many 
books because there were so many angles to be considered, 
and sympathetic tendencies or environments so strongly 
tend to color what is seen, that it was only in the mature 
years of a man’s life that he should undertake to gather 
together in one book the information which he felt would 
be of value to his fellowmen. 


Some fifteen years ago Hoxie determined to prepare 
the material for this one book. It was his intention to 
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supplement his university work with as much field work 
as could be done and then when his mind had fully ma- 
tured, which he thought would be about the fifty-fifth 
year, he would lay aside all of his work and devote the 
remaining ten years to the preparation of his book. He 
believed that few minds were matured enough to under- 
take such a task before the fifty-fifth year, and that 
several years would be required after the rough plan of 
the book had been prepared to work it into that perfect 
book which was his ideal. It is my opinion that it was 
this fixed intention of his which gave that apparent con- 
tinuity to his notes which is shown in the book. 

Hoxie was a genius, unfortunately super-sensitive, with 
an ambition for work altogether too great for the vitality 
at his command. He believed that the greatest benefit 
he could confer was to discover the truth and exhibit it 
so that it could not help but be recognized. He had re- 
markable powers for minute and accurate analysis so far 
as men and motives were concerned. He was most un- 
biased and yet was continually inventing checks upon him- 
self to prevent any sympathy, which he imagined he might 
have, from blinding him to the actual facts. If a certain 
industrial condition was termed red, for  illustration’s 
sake, he would first want to prove that red was the color, 
and then, with an indominable energy he would attack 
the task of discovering the exact shade of red which indi- 
cated the condition he was examining. 

This country suffered a tremendous loss in his unfor- 
tunate death and the fact that his book was never 
written. 


March 9, 1918 


Joun P. Frey. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Labor College 


IR: Among the many discussions of the remarkable 

pronouncement made by the British Labor party I have 
failed to see any reference to certain influences which have 
had a part in bringing about this programme. In the early 
days of the war, at the request of labor men, Sidney Webb 
and Arnold Freeman published a handbook which was 
used throughout the kingdom by local labor unions as a 
guide in planning the reconstruction of their own local 
governments and unions in the days immediately following 
the war. 

It is many years since two Americans were among the 
chief instruments in establishing Ruskin College for labor- 
ing men at Oxford. One of these agents was the man 
who has recently done conspicuous pioneer service in an 
American university—Charles A. Beard. In this institu- 
tion have been gathered men sent for a few months or a 
year by their unions to become trained to serve on local 
school boards and as union officers. I recall Jane Addams 
at the time she was serving as chairman of a stormy com- 
mittee of the Chicago school board dryly remarking, in 
connection with this British undertaking: ‘ Imagine any 
one in America thinking it necessary to learn anything at 
all in order to serve on a school board!” 

When the work of this college was discussed with 
Andrew D. White at Cornell he told of plans he had 
drawn up many years ago for the establishment of a 
similar labor college in connection with an American 
university. 

The Rand School is doing valuable training service, and 
reports of proceedings in connection with the North Da- 
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kota legislature recognize this idea, It may be well for 
our further profit to make acknowledgment at this time 
of the part played by these forces in one of the world’s 
most progressive situations. 
FrRaNK A. Manny. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Aliens by Marriage 


IR: Can you help me to understand why a woman born, 

bred and residing in the United States, because she mar- 

ries an alien, ceases to be an American and becomes an alien 
right in her very home town at that? 

Why should a foreign-born man become an American 
just because of a naturalization paper and an American- 
born woman become an alien just because of a foreign-born 
husband? Which is more truly an American—the native- 
born, who loves her country, or the foreign-born, who loves 
its gold? 

Is there common sense, justice and democracy (the pet 
ideal of the moment) that compels an American-born 
woman to be governed by the will of foreign-born American 
men and women whose very language and ideals are some- 
times alien to the U. S. A.? 

A. R. L. 


Our Good and Bad Points 


IR: Perhaps the following may possibly interest you, 
at least it is the reason wherefore I am still on your 
subscription list. 

The literary side of your valuable publication is what I 
have reference to, particularly your remarkable book re- 
views. You seem so much at home in them, and you make 
them so human, somehow, that I simply had to take your 
magazine—crazy political opinions, disgusting socialism and 
all—for those wonderful reviews. Gissing’s By the Ionian 


Sea, for example, nearly brought the very tears into my eyes,’ 


the way you reviewed that book. 

Always I look forward to them, and really I think you 
must too, those remarkable digests you make of a great 
human book such as your last one—Recollections, by John 
Morley, or Chekov, etc. 

I should think you would look forward to reviewing your 
books a long time in advance. 

The remainder of your publication should be suppressed. 

BIBLIOPHILE. 


Didactic Omniscience 


IR: I concur with Mr. C. L. Vestal in his letter in 

issue of February gth in criticizing your recent articles 
about the war administration and I add, by the way, the 
attitude of omniscience on most subjects, and the didactic 
manner of expressing your own often valuable suggestions 
of the way to do things. In these two respects they are to 
my mind too much like the New York Evening Post, which 
I alternately damn and cheer. 

I may add that while I usually send my copies, when 
read, to the army cantonments, yet I have felt that several 
recent numbers were not desirable reading for our soldiers 
and so have burnt them up. 

R. M. ATWATER. 

Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania. 
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Metrical and Diametrical 


War.—Christmas 


Thy mouth so wide! ‘Thy fangs so cruel! 
Thy jaws so strong! Thy maw capacious! 
So deep within! ‘Thou Moloch spacious! 

What direful curse provides thy fuel ? 


Thy mouth so wide! Thy breath so pestful! 
Thy jaws so strong, men’s bones are crushing, 
Hearts’ blood, souls’ tears, adown thee rushing,— 

Of new-born woes, Thou has a nest-ful. 


Oh fire of hell—Thy mouth its portal— 
Thy jaws so strong that rim its crater— 
Turn Monster, Turn! Behold thy Greater 
Comes with God’s Peace—Earth’s King Immortal. 


T. G. STEWARD. 


No Status Ante Quo 


Oh Comrades, heed the ringing cry 
The Strong hurl at the foe, 

The end for which our millions die: 
No status ante quo. > 


Above the cannons’ blinding roar 
Comes Hope’s soft radiant glow 

To ease the weary weight of war, 
No status ante quo. 


Oh, hug that promise to your breast, 
Great soul of womankind; 

And with it spur your flagging zest, 
Ye workers, till now blind. 


For ’tis but we who understand 
The words a whole world sees. 

Their meaning is not writ in land, 
In ships or colonies. 


Hear! We from whom the guns and mines 
Take legs and eyes and sobs, 

Will not return in humble lines 
To struggle for scant jobs. 


We want no world of sodden pain, 
Like that we used to know. 

We do not want to die in vain! 
No status ante quo! 


We do not want our boys to work 

Till god-man turns to beast, 

So that the bloated few may shirk 
And still sit at the feast. 


We do not want our girls’ despair 
To sell them to men’s lust, 

To get the price of stingy fare 
By groveling in the dust. 


We do not want our babies’ lives 
Dwarfed in their mothers’ wombs, 

Because to get our bread, our wives 
Must work in earthly tombs. 





Oh, we who bleed and we who die 
Must banish all such woe. 
So echo loud the joyous cry: 
No status ante quo! 
Sytvia B. Kopa.p. 


Impartial Nature 


Court Nature in her higher manifestations 
And she will gladly honor and choose you 
As her friend. Each day she does her earth bedew,— 
Even the sandy, parched, Sahara. Her sons 
Need not fear that she will them forget though tons 
Of ingratitude they may have shown to her. No few 
Has she for favorites: none will she eschew 
If they but obey her laws. Only him who runs 
Away from her does she resent. But no pity 
Does she know, no love but through her laws. Interpret 
Her aright and you are one of the blest of earth. No 
nation 
Is her favorite,—she only honors che tie 
Of obedience; no potentate has she set 
Upon a throne; she has no favorite son. 
JouHn Co.titins WELCH. 


Tribute to Pres. Wilson’s Address of 
Feb. 11, 1918 


President Wilson—great leader of man— 

You spokesman of honor, of justice and truth! 
Who dare to oppose you; who will, or who can 
Stop such precious words from bearing their fruit? 


What being, with natural human conceptions— 
Can escape the effect of such words? 

What evil ambitions can become interceptions, 
To the infinite sway of such swords? 


How deeply did pierce, your expressions sublime, 
The Pacifist, Fighter, and Foe! 

You conquered them all at the very same time, 
Creating ardor, fire, and awe! 


With phrases so lofty, so gentle, so pure— 
You won all the haters of blood; 

You showed what the world is apt to endure, 
If we don’t impede the Attilean flood! 


Such words are as drops of incentive on fire— 
To inflame fighting spirit in youth! 

Who can not hear world’s call from the mire, 
To the champions for freedom and truth? 


With forces divine you unmasked the aggressor, 
The Cesarian, Junker Kultur! 

To the German masses, you showed their oppressor, 
The cause of the pains they endure! 


I almost can hear the great avalanche rolling— 
Crushing, destroying all things in its way; 
Oh; What a thunder! The Kaiser is falling! 
Junkerdom perished in the rise of the day! 


S. H. Basson. 


March 9, 1918 
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After the Play 


HAT prescription did Rudolf Besier and Sybil 

Spottiswoode try to fill when they made up Her 
Country, the anti-German propagandist play now being 
given at the Punch and Judy, New York. 

Something like this, my guess would be: We all know 
how Germany, Prussia-ridden Germany, has acted since 
August, 1914. From this we infer what Prussia, before 
August, 1914, must have been like. Let us dip into our 
memories and take what will give the strongest support 
to this inference. Let us take nothing whatever that 
tends in the slightest degree to contradict or mitigate this 
inference. Let us serve quiet, good-humored, unrhetorical, 
with ridicule, guaranteed both free from the madder forms 
of Hun-hate and also thoroughly anti-German. 

So much for Mr. Besier’s and Miss Spottiswoode’s 
formula. What do they show in their finished product? 

They show us the experiences of Margaret Tinworth—a 
young American in the Punch and Judy version, a young 
Englishwoman, I suppose, in the play’s original form—at 
a small Prussian provincial town. We see her first en- 
gaged to Kurt Hartling, a Prussian lieutenant, then mar- 
ried to him, then breaking with him and departing for 
Her Country. 

They show us certain Prussian things, certain traits in 
the Prussian military character. Such as: 

An arrogance too hard to be called self-complacency, 
too consciously methodical to be called pride. Servility to 
your superiors in the hierarchy, to everybody who can 
make or spoil your career. Brutality to everybody below 
you, to everybody in your power, especially to women in 
your power, especially to the woman most in your power, 
your wife. Prussian manners, dress, furniture, way of 
living, Prussian relations of the Prussian sexes, Prussian 
taste in pictures, food, drink—we see them all in Her 
Country, and none of them is good. 

Miss Spottiswoode’s and Mr. Besier’s attack upon Prus- 
sia is not, however, so crude as this account of it would 
lead one to suppose. Their drive is not so much against 
things Prussian, not quite so much, as against the Prussian 
conceit which deems these things incomparably the best 
in the world, against the determination of the Prussian 
to be taken everywhere at his own valuation, and to im- 
pose his standards and his preferences upon all mankind. 
The Prussian officer is conceited, and his education is a 
cultivation of conceit. He idolizes himself as part of the 
German will, as an instrument of German destiny, and 
this form of self-idolatry is taught him as a duty. He is 
lustful, and one of his motives for doing as lust bids him 
is an almost mystical faith that Germans are and ought 
to be more “ virile’ than other men. 

Of the dramatists whom the New Theatre made us 
acquainted with, it must be eight or nine years ago now, 
none interested me more than Mr. Besier. His was in- 
deed a pleasant talent. He evidently enjoyed placing him- 
self at many points of view. He could represent opposed 
wills with sympathy, with fairness, with imagination. In 
Don he was flexible and humane. 

Before the war Mr. Besier would not have thought, I 
feel certain, of collaborating in such a tendency-play as 
Her Country, such a bit of mere propaganda. The no- 
tion of writing it would not have occurred to him, he 
would have declined to take part in such an enterprise 
had any collaborator proposed it, the writing of such a 
play would have bored him about as much as seeing it 
would have bored me, before the war. 
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But were I to say this, and no more, I should be blind 
to the differences between Her Country and all the plays 
of which to call them propaganda would be to give a 
nearly complete account. True, the war has altered this 
playwright, and for the worse. But he remains a man 
with brains, he is still something of an artist. 

For example, although he and Miss Spottiswoode are 
patriotic, they are not rhetorical patriots. They do not 
lavish praise on her country, their heroine’s. They do 
not exalt one country at the expense of all other coun- 
tries. They exalt all countries except Germany at Ger- 
many’s expense. They are pro-ally, not chauvinist. 

Although they are writing as propagandists, although 
they aim to justify our detestations and abhorrences, and 
to make these converge, their method is not the cumula- 
tion of ruthless act upon ruthless act, of frightfulness upon 
frightfulness. On their stage no atrocity is committed, 
we see the effects of none, none is planned. Most of their 
events, and all that count in their indictment, take place 
before the war. ‘The scenes which occur after the war 
has started are both the least systematically anti-German 
and also the quietest in their play. When the young 
wife tells her Prussian lieutenant husband that their break 
is absolute, final, never to be mended, she does not triumph 
or gloat over him. She remembers that she loved him not 
long ago. Her feeling is one of relief and escape. So 
was mine. 

But mine was not only pleasure at her and my escape 
from the thick Prussian atmosphere in which we had been 
living. I was glad to escape from the Punch and Judy 
into a world of surprising contradictions and conflicting 
evidence. 

In the play itself there was no conflicting evidence, 
nothing contradictory enough. Able attorneys for the 


prosecution, Miss Spottiswoode and Mr. Besier. The 


Prussian military state of mind, as they show it to us in 
time of peace, and show it without a word of explicit 
prophecy, is a soil from which, in time of war, the crop 
of ruthlessness and frightfulness would inevitably be large. 
Very likely they have put into their play no incident and 
no character which a man who has lived in Prussia could 
not find a match for in his recollections. I should not 
be surprised to hear, and i should not have difficulty in 
believing, that Her Country is founded on fact. 

But the facts have been too manifestly picked for the 
good of the cause. The artist is known by what he omits. 
Granted. But so is the propagandist. Their omissions 
differ widely in purpose and effect. In Miss Spottis- 
woode’s and Mr. Besier’s Prussia at peace there is no dis- 
sident minority, nobody who dislikes or laughs at his 
neighbors, no reader of Simplicissimus. The population 
consists exclusively of bullying militarists and their abject 
slaves. By omitting everybody else they have given their 
play a monotony of hostile purpose. Her Country has 
negative merits, workmanlike merits, it is good-humored, 
it keeps going, it has few dead spots, but it is too unre- 
lieved to seem life-like. I came away feeling that 1 cared 
to stay neither in the same world with a victorious Prus- 
sia nor in a theatre which tried so hard to make me feel 
that Prussia must not be victorious. 

Prussia is at peace as Prussia does at war. ‘That is the 
formula for Her Country. It is too simple a formula. 
Life is not so simple as this formula, not so monotonous 
as this play. Compared with a propagandist work of art, 
like the Colette Baudoche of Maurice Barrés, Her Coun- 
try is written by a heavy hand. 

Q. K. 
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Straight from Life 


The Land Where the Sunsets Go, Sketches of the Ameri- 
can Desert, by Orville H. Leonard. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.35. 


T is poor recommendation of a writer, as a rule, to say 
that he gets his material “ straight from life.” Occa- 
sionally a Conrad discovers that he has the power to re- 
constitute in words the type of drama that he has experi- 
enced. It is an accident. Usually the man of experience is 
just as handicapped in trying to communicate what he has 
seen and felt through the medium of writing as he would 
be if he tried to re-enact his experience on the stage. What 
he does, in the medium of writing, is to be monstrously 
gauche, to lay on artificial color as if he had never seen real 
color, to turn drama into melodrama and feeling into moon- 
struck sentiment, to ply awkwardly and woundingly the 
unfamiliar instruments of a tride. When a Marie-Claire 
lays aside her sewing-needle to tell with perfect taste and 
simplicity the touching story of her life, it looks as if any 
seamstress who was not misdirected could be equally “ nat- 
ural,” equally eloquent of her patient human endurance and 
her bitter bread. But this is reserved for the seamstress 
who is also, by fortune, an artist. The person of experi- 
ence may quickly see how weedy, how thin-blooded, is the 
representation applauded by literary people. The fact 
remains that the medium must be understood if the thick, 
rich reality is to come through. 

In some respects Mr. Orville Leonard’s sketches of the 
American Desert have an excessive amount of that “ nat- 
uralness ” which is the equivalent of original sin. Like an 
inexperienced golfer, he lunges forward to grasp the moon 
which he desires. He slogs when he should swing, he 
presses when he should defy temperament and be rhythmic, 
he lifts his eye to his goal and sacrifices his virtuous bal- 
ance. But when this is said, when certain long-winded 
preambles are criticized and certain soulful descriptions of 
nature are called indigestible, the real wealth of this Desert 
book has to be professed. It is not only straight from life, 
it brings life with it, color and warmth and breath. What- 
ever sententiousness there is, the book’s naked sincerity 
makes it seem insignificant. What pours through is the 
western sun and wind. In giving himself with whole heart 
to the Desert life, lonely and hard, spacious and immemo- 
rial, Mr. Leonard has created for his reader the image of 
that which he has loved, and he has peopled his desert with 
living creatures, human and animal. The sense of life, 
active and positive, with a distinct and pungent idiom, 
floats from Mr. Leonard’s book like an aroma. He has 
his moments of banality, usually springing from his idea that 
the essence of drama is a knockout (such as ending a story, 
“ his name is Karl Andersen, and he is a hopeless epileptic,” 
or “and the rest is a story that is told—he will never see 
again,” or “his right hand clutched an empty bottle—he 
had drunk his last bootleg’’). But he has also his moments 
of deep-felt liberating description, his intense vividness as 
a story-teller of Desert Rats and skinners and miners and 
sheriffs; his high imaginativeness as to the experience of 
animals, the horse and the mule and the coyote; his easy 
fraternal humor and his embracing sympathy. An Ameri- 
can portrait emerges from the book as a whole, one to which 
every sketch contributes, a portrait that deserves to be hung 
on the line. 

Over sixty pieces go to the making of this book, nearly 
half of them jingles and verses. Mr. Leonard does not 
pretend that he is a poet. “ Is my bronco’s name Pegasus? 
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Not by a damn sight! He bucks sometimes, but not so bad 
as that. He’s just a little ornery son of a gun, an’ his 
name’s Will-o’-the-Wisp. I call him Bill for short.” Tin- 
sel as some of the verse is, there is poetry all through the 
book, especially in the human portraits. We are accus- 
tomed to carmine drawings by Jack London and Robert 
Service, the “elemental” theme all gingered up for ladies 
who live in steam-heated flats and never see any animal 
wilder than a cockroach. One great charm of Mr. Leon- 
ard is the mild benign air with which he sketches his 
Western men. Take these three snatches, the first of a 
mule “ skinner,” the next a squaw, the third of a candidate 
for sheriff. 


The mule skinner: “ His face is burned to a bright, brick 
red, his eyes are crinkled up from squinting into the desert 
sun, his hair is none too thick, but his mustache makes up 
for that, for he doesn’t get time to shave. The tiny cigar- 
ette he smokes is buried in its shade. His voice is low and 
his speech is gentle when he is with his friends. No fiery 
words escape his lips, no oaths, nor any violence, save when 
he’s skinning mules. Then he’s a raging demon, and the 
vilest names he flings at them, blood curdling oaths and 
bitterest curses he hurls at their wagging ears.” 

The squaw: “ With her smooth egg-shaped stone pestle 
poised in her sinewy brown hand, with the evening meal 
half mortared on the squaw rock where she sat, while her 
lord and master lolled beside a little twinkling fire, she 
gazed on the clear, soft western sky shading from rose up 
to the deepest azure, and the sharp silhouettes of branching 
trees, their limbs and leaves a graceful tracery stamped 
black against the dying light, gave birth in her primitive, 
misty brain to a delicate idea. With finest sinew, before 
the fire, she copied the dainty pattern she saw in the sun- 
set glow. 

“ She was beaten next day by her irate man, for she had 
forgotten his dinner in copying nature’s laciness. 

“But art had advanced a step.” 

The candidate for sheriff: “‘ Howdy, Friend,’ he 
drawled to me, in a pleasant, boyish voice, ‘I reckon your 
filled up with sheriff, but I’m out to play the game with 
the rest. My name is Archie Hamilton, an’ my friends 
just made me run. I never ain’t did no politics, but I 
reckon I could try, an’ I know the country from A to Z, 
an’ all the hombres, too.” Then with a whimsical smile 
he added, as he looked at me, ‘ Maybe that ain’t no recom- 
mend. Gey 
“ He didn’t offer me a cigar—for that he had my silent 
thanks—but sat on the bench beside my door, looking 
musingly down over cafion walls to the yellow desert far 
below. 

“* Say, Pard, you’re clost to Heaven here. Ain’t this 
one o’ God’s own days!’ Then with a self-amused 
chuckle at his own seriousness, ‘ My rivals all got the start 
o’ me an’ I got a great big job ahead, so I reckon I'll hit 
the trail. I hope our trails will cross in town, an’ whether 
I’m sheriff or punchin’ cows, I'll sure be glad to see you 
there.’ 

“With a firm handclasp and adios he was in his saddle 
and up the trail, riding along at a shuffling jog, rolling a 
cigareet. 

“ And I knew where my vote would go.” 

It is a pity that there is not space to quote some of the 
verse in which Mr. Leonard expresses the allurement of 
that sea of sand on whose shores he has lived and brooded. 
But without quotation one must be content to assert that 
The Land Where the Sunsets Go has in it a constant sin- 
cerity and simplicity of mood which makes it a volume 
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especially worth reading. It is not often that the smooth 
tradesmanship of writing is varied by a fresh accent, tell- 
ing of a new domestication of the spirit. Mr, Leonard has 
that accent, and for all his amateur conventionality at 
times, his possession of a clear personal experience is unques- 
tionably “the real thing.” Very often the trained writer 
tries to make his bricks without straw and wonders why 
he is criticized. Here is a writer who has material above 
criticism, handled with sufficient skill. Perhaps, after all, 
the gauche writers who are supposed to have had “ experi- 
ence” have only passed blindfold through the country of 
experience. The Desert, at any rate, has bloomed for the 
eyes of Mr. Leonard, and he has found words to tell his 
racy tale. F, H. 


A Labor Program:e 


The Restoration of Trade Union Conditions, by Sidney 
Webb. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 50 cents. 


ee requires no profound insight at the present time to 
perceive that we are on the threshold of grave indus- 
trial change. The political and industiial supremacy of 
the middle classes has been challenged to produce its jus- 
tification; and the patent dependence of political power 
upon economic control is being made strikingly evident 
at every stage of the governmental process. Yet the 
vagueness of our knowledge as to the nature of the crisis 
that is upon us is hardly less evident than the grim cer- 
tainty of its presence. We seem, for the most part, al- 
most curiously unable to realize that labor has determined, 
as in the great prophecy of Sieyes, to become everything 
in the state. ‘This little pamphlet of Mr. Webb’s is with- 
out exception the wisest and weightiest pronouncement 
on these issues that has come from an English publicist. 
It has all the patent virtues of Mr. Webb’s work. It 
is at every point sober and cautious and amazingly well- 
informed. If it has a single defect, it is the absence from 
it of that willingness to take a leap in the dark by which 
the critics of Mr. Webb’s school are at present courage- 
ously distinguished. It has, that is to say, the character 
that one would expect from the very finest type of gov- 
ernmental official. It has a certain blindness to the force 
of idealism, a tendency to distrust the largeness of a great 
programme, a willingness to accept facts as valid rather 
than to take them as the basis of transmutation. But it 
defines with remarkable clarity the central issues upon 
which the future of English labor depends; and it arouses 
in us the wonder whether, now that Robert Hoxie is 
dead, there is anyone in America who will be able to do 
for this country what Mr. Webb has so strikingly achieved 
for England. Yet it is upon the possession of the kind 
of knowledge that he has made available that our indus- 
trial future also must largely depend. 

It is well known that in order to secure unrestricted 
output of munitions the British government obtained from 
the trade unions an agreement to the abrogation of their 
rules on condition of their immediate restoration at the 
close of war. Sealed by Act of Parliament, the credit of 
the British state is behind that pledge; and no one can 
mistake its purport who realizes that what was surren- 
dered was virtually the profit of the bitter industrial war 
of the last hundred years. Labor confidence in the hon- 
esty of political life must inevitably depend in a high 
degree upon the way in which that pledge is fulfilled. 
The restoration agreed upon was absolute; and no one 
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is so solemnly involved in its maintenance as the present 
Prime Minister. The point that Mr. Webb has to make 
is the apparent impossibility of carrying out that pledge. 
The war has brought about changes so vast as to make 
unthinkable a return to the pre-war status. The pro- 
cesses of manufacture have been revolutionized. New 
machinery has given unskilled and female labor a position 
in industrial life hitherto unknown. Piecework and bonus 
work have largely replaced the old time-wages. Produc- 
tivity has been increased to an extent almost undreamed 
of before the war. Compulsory arbitration, compulsory 
ignoration of the kind of disputes which, before the war, 
seemed the very basis of the labor conflict have shifted 
the entire industrial perspective. What in fact is obvious 
is that new interests have been created of a magnitude 
so great that no government can afford to ignore them. 
Partially, at least, these interests are antithetic in their 
demands to the original pledge of restoration. It is clear 
that the task of reconciling such differences, especially 
when the new orientation of capital is borne in mind, is 
perhaps the most difficult problem by which British states- 
manship is confronted. 

Nor is it with a contented working class that the gov- 
ernment will have to deal. No one who reads the re- 
cent report of the Trade Union Congress, or the eight 
reports of Mr. Lloyd George’s very remarkable and 
courageous commission on industrial unrest, can have any 
doubts on that issue. What has everywhere been revealed 
is a declining faith in parliamentary government. What 
has been everywhere obvious is distrust in the policy of 
the government. What has been everywhere manifest is 
the desire of the workers to have in industrial life the power 
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of control they theoretically possess in the world of poli- 
tics. Broadly speaking, they are determined no longer 
to be satisfied with a state that is not primarily in their 
own hands. They have realized that the first stage to 
that end is the democratization of industry. The kind of 
ideas for which intellectuals like Mr. Cole and Mr. 
Orage, politicians like Mr. Lansbury, trade-unionists like 
Mr. Mann and Mr. Robert Williams, all alike stand 
are the only ideas that are making headway. ‘The de- 
cision of the Labor party to open its ranks to every sym- 
pathizer is only a result of the goading criticism of that 
left wing. ‘The determination of the cooperative move- 
ment to enter politics marks an epoch in the history of 
Great Britain; for it is the first attempt to project into 
the House of Commons the point of view of labor organ- 
ized in its consumers’ perspective. ‘These are essentially 
an issuance of challenge to the middle class of Great Brit- 
ain; and they clearly envisage for the next half century 
the same kind of struggle for England as is today evident 
in Russia. It is the acceptance of the class conflict, freed 
from the narrow rigidity in which Marx would have en- 
shrouded it, as the basis of political life. 

Such in broad terms, is the dilemma upon which the 
English state is advancing. On the one hand it may en- 
force its original pledge; and the consequence of its en- 
forcement is certain to be serious disturbance. On the 
other hand, as a portion of the Tory press in London is 
already urging, it may well insist that to such a treaty 
as it made a rebus sic stantibus clause was impliedly at- 
tached; in such an event it is hardly doubtful that Eng- 
land will face a formidable revolution. 

What Mr. Webb has done in this book is to suggest 
an equivalent for the original terms. He does not seek 
to conceal that their enforcement has become impossible. 
But he gravely emphasizes what must be the consequence 
of any attempt to exchange them for terms of lesser 
worth. He will have no sham restoration. So great a 
betrayal is, he urgently insists, simply an invitation to 
widespread disaster. It is a danger that has to be 
watched; for no one can doubt, if he has at all closely 
followed the industrial history of Great Britain in the 
last three years, that there are employers short-sighted 
enough to believe this possible. There cannot either be 
any compromise. ‘Too much depends upon the attainment 
of full compensation to make half-measures satisfactory. 
Their folly will be obvious immediately they are trans- 
lated into practical terms. They will result in industrial 
dislocation. ‘They will do nothing to solve the vast prob- 
lems of unorganized and female labor. They are bound 
to breed a temper of which the eventual outcome can only 
be violent readjustment. For it is essential to bear in 
mind that the whole faith of the worker in government 
will be involved in the settlement that is made; and the 
measure of its retention can be alone the measure of peace. 

What Mr. Webb suggests is broadly this: Steps must 
be taken to prevent unemployment, and, to that end, he 
seems mainly to rely upon a programme of public works. 
The standard rate must be maintained; and it must be 
so- fixed as at no point to fall below the minimum con- 
dition of civilized life. A constitution must be drawn up 
for factory and industry to include the universal accept- 
ance of trade unionism; and the evolution of work-shop 
standards by the employer must be determined only after 
consultation with a representative committee of his men; 
nor must the idea of a constitution imply a restriction 
upon the union’s right to strike. There must be no limi- 
tation of output; for not only is a high rate of produc- 
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tivity one of the fundamental needs of reconstruction, but 
the conditions which rendered it a necessary method of 
labor protection will have largely ceased to exist. The 
connection between such a programme and the Whitley 
report is obvious. How far removed it is from the faith 
in scientific management and welfare work which is be- 
ginning to percolate to the economists of English universi- 
ties is hardly less clear. What needs to be emphasized 
is that this is for labor very certainly no more than a 
minimum programme. It will be used, and very frankly 
used, only as a stepping stone to that kind of industrial 
control which will transfer the centre of political im- 
portance from capitai to labor. It is the avenue, that is 
to say, to a new state-synthesis. Only by bearing in mind 
the inherent probabilities of such a solution, and in their 
very broadest aspect, is it possible to visualize the future 
they involve. 

An observer after the Napoleonic wars who had read 
such a solution would have dismissed it as frankly utopian; 
and one imagines that under the Six Acts Mr. Webb 
would have gone to prison. Today we can only read it 
with the sober certainty that, whatever the difference in 
detail, his large outline of the problem is beyond perad- 
venture accurate. Whether English manufacturers will 
be persuaded to accept it, whether English statesmanship 
is bold enough to translate it into political terms, are 
problems where speculation is fruitless. This much only 
is certain, that whatever the attitude of capital and the 
British government, we have arrived at a new epoch. Nor 
is this less true of America. On all hands it is becom- 
ing evident that problems of hours and wages are only 
incidental to the main theme of industrial control. Upon 
the wisdom of American business men much is going to 
depend in the next generation. If they are realistic, if 
they understand that the old idea of labor is dead, the 
period of transition will be comparatively simple. But 
realism in the midst of turmoil is difficult to obtain. One 
can only hope that measures will be taken to give Mr. 
Webb’s illuminating pamphlet the widest possible circu- 
lation; that is a task in which state labor departments 
and public libraries can usefully cooperate. It is only by 
the constant discussion of his theme that advancement can 
be made to a statement of our purposes. It is only by a 
full statement of our purposes that we can hope to avoid 
disaster. 
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Adventures in Miniature 


Persian Miniatures, by H. G. Dwight. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Co. $3.00. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Dwight tells of nothing that could 

be called a real adventure, he manages to give a 
charming air of adventurousness to his penetration of Persia 
and his winter at Hamadan. As unexplored country, Persia 
could not have for him the richness of the Turkey and the 
Stamboul Nights that he knows so well. But he cannot 
write without imparting his insatiable passion for the east 
and that imagination which leads his desire on towards 
Bokhara and Kum and Afghanistan and Kashmir and 
Tibet. The beautiful sketch of The Caravan, with which 
he closes this book, conveys all the “ vague ancestral stir- 
ring of nostalgia” that comes to him from the passing of 
the mysterious camels with their jangling bells. So that, 
even if Mr. Dwight is candid enough to confess his fatigue 
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It has become almost fashionable to speak contemptuously 
about “ business men.” They have become as unpopular as 
hedgehogs at a picnic. But it is a cheap pastime to denounce 
all “ business” men as Profiteers. Under the present profit 
system what business man is not obliged to make as much 
money as he legally can, or be forced to the wall by some 
competitor who has not such fine sensibilities? And which 
of you, so smug in your virtue, wouldn't rather eat pate de 
foi gras than file a schedule of liabilities?—which brings us 
to the real point of this discussion: 

Can we be fair to ourselves in charging only 60c. for a 
hand-bound, limp, croft-leather volume in the Modern Li- 
brary? When sixty cents was fixed as our selling price, the 
United States had not yet declared war against Germany. 
Since then, the prices of eggs, butter, pork, ice-cream sodas, 
beef, coal, cotton, talcum powder, wool, leather, newspapers, 
filet of sole Marguery, etc., etc., have advanced about 63 
132-789%. Even the price of 
labor has greatly increased. 
Still there is more than a vague 
suspicion that the present start- 
lingly high prices are not 
wholly justified by economic 
causes. Some zealous and 
righteous citizens even insist 
that there are more diamonds, 
automobiles, fur coats, and gilt 
edge securities being worn by a 
select few than ever before. 

But listen to the other side 
of the question. The other day 
one of our friendly fellow pub- 
lishers treated us to a four- 
course luncheon and_ gently 
Suggested that we have a lunacy 
commission appointed for our- 
selves. “ Why, boys,” he groaned, “ here you have about two 
hundred magazines and newspapers and the leading colleges 
and schools and libraries singing the praises of the Modern 
Library in so many different, yet singularly harmonious 
strains, that if you only had an ear for music you would 
recognize the tune. It’s ‘Johnnie, Put Your Price Up!” 
“ Well, we have been seriously considering raising our price,” 
we answered. “I should hope so,” he continued, somewhat 
less gloomily. “Smyth of the New York Times, Kerfoot of 
Life, Davis of the Evening Post, Gerould of the Bellman, Sell 
of the Chicago News, N. P. D. of the Globe; and the Inde- 
pendent, Reedy’s Mirror, Philadelphia Ledger, The Boston 
Transcript, the Philadelphia Press, the best papers on the 
Pacific coast—why, great guns, all the critics say the Modern 
Library was the literary sensation of 1917. You have given 
the book-loving public the biggest bargain ever. With your 
fine titles and valuable introductions and attractive binding 
and clear print, sixty cents is simply ridiculous. What is the 
new price going to be?’ “ We have been thinking of seventy- 
five cents”—* Figure your costs!” he angrily interrupted, 
gculping down a Benedictine and brandy. “ You can't do it! 
Everything is up from 10 to 200% since you started—from 
composition and plates to binding; from office salaries to 
royalties. And I understand one of you had the nerve to get 
married recently. Heaven help her at 75c a volume.” 

“ Yes, there is a lot in what you say, my friend,” the newly 
married one of us admitted, after the waiter had softly re- 
minded us that we were not the only ones in the room. “ We 
don’t criticise you or any of the others for asking more 
money for the books you are publishing. We know you are 
entitled to it. We know that you are simply business men— 
not Profiteers. We, too, have been thinking about a higher 
price, but we cannot forget that the Modern Library is a 
unique institution. When we started it we announced that 
we did not expect to get rich, and that that was not primarily 
our ambition. So we have decided to stick to the old price— 
sixty cents per volume, postage 6c. extra—and we are going 
to add new titles regularly, with the best introductions we 
can buy. Al! the additional support we will ask of our 
friends is to buy four volumes where they used to buy two, 
and twenty instead of only ten.” 
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We got our hats (paying for them as usual) and waited 
a moment for our friend to join us, but he could only gasp 
feebly, as he lit his fifth fifty-cent cigar, “ Don’t wait for me, 
boys. The shock is too great—or may be you're ouly joking.” 


JAM 
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We are not—here's the list of titles now included in the 
Modern Library. They are all hand-bound in limp croft 
leather, and sell at all stores for sixty cents per volume, Ge. 
extra by mail. Check the titles you want. 


1 Oscar Wilde Dorian Gray 


2 Strindberg Married 
3 Kipling Soldiers Three 
4 Stevenson Treasure Island 
5 H. G. Wells The War in the Air 
6 Henrik Ibsen Plays: A Doll's House, Ghosts, 


AbD Eneny of the People 
The Red Lily 

Mademoiselle Fifi 

Thus Spake Zarathustra 
Poor People 

A Miracle of St. Antony 
Studies in Pessimism 

The Way of All Flesh 

Diana of the Crossways 

An Unsocial Socialist 
Confessions of a Young Man 
17 Thos. Hardy The Mayor cf Casterbridge 
18 Thos. Seltzer Best Russian Short Stories 
19 Oscar Wilde Poems 
20 Nietzsche Beyond Good and Evil 
21 Turgenev Fathers and Sons 
22 Anatole France Crime of Sy)vestre Bonnard 
23 Swinburne Poems 
25 Wim. Dean Howells Hazard of New Fortunes 
26 W. 8S. Gilbert The Mikado, and Other Plays 
27 4H. G. Wells Ann Veronica 
28 Gustave Flaubert Madame Bovary 
30 James Stephens Mary, Mary 
3 Anton Chekhov Rothschild’s Fiddle, ete. 
32 Arthur Schnitzler Anatol and Other Plays 
33 06«Sudermann Dame Care 
34 Lord Dunsany A Dreamer’s Tales 
35 6G. K, Chesterton The Man Who Was Thursday 
36 Henrik Ibsen Plays Hedda Gabler, Pillars of Society, 
The Master Builder 


7 Anatole France 
S De Maupassant 
9 Nietzsche 

10 Dostoyevsky 

11 Maeterlinck 

12 Sehopenhaver 

13 Samuel Butler 

14. George Meredith 

15 Bernard Shaw 

16 Geo. Moore 


37 Haeckel, Thompson, Weismann, etc 
Evolution in Modern Thought 


Many of these volumes contain authoritative introductions 
that can be found only in the Modern Library—Haarnd Bound 
in Limp Croft Leather—stained tops—gold decorations, O0c. 
per volume—postage Uc. per volume extra 
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and ignominious surrender on the wild boar hunt, there is 
a thrill in that snowy twilight and those awakened villages, 
and we forget the failure of the adventure in the Persian 
looms and the Greek Beau Brummel who had “ spent cer- 
tain early spring days on top of a windmill, looking out on 
the blue strait between the mainland of Asia Minor and the 
island of Mytilene, building fires of driftwood, to keep him- 
self warm.” And even if Mr. Dwight dwells comfortably 
enough in Hamadan, surrounded with the flavor of mis- 
sionaries and gramophones, what adventure there is in that 
Mohammedan pageant of The Great Slaughter, the fierce 
and colorful length of which he watched from the roof of 
a Persian house! 

At times, however, there is almost too much of the “ col- 
ony ” in these Persian miniatures, a little too many amiable 
European soirées. One detects, too, a certain invincible 
New England strain in Mr. Dwight, which, in spite of 
his years in the east, keeps in him a sense of the queerness 
and slight patronizableness of the natives, the servants, 
the women at the loom, the satraps. His love is genuine 
and eager, and his sketches of such characters as the Sea of 
Sciences are inimitable. He pokes his way everywhere, and 
is responsive to all sorts of political and historical gossip. 
He cannot be charged merely with using the east as liter- 
ary material, And yet he is not quite absorbed into the life, 
in the way that the best travellers are. He is still the 
“ Firengi,” the Frank, not yet disinterestedly saturated 
with the strange life which, however, so satisfies him. That 
is why his best passages are his impressions rather than his 
observations, those vivid chapters about the romantic jour- 
ney from Tiflis over the Caspian to Hamadan, the wild 
mountains and sunlit plains, the sights and smells of Kaz- 
vin and the Bazaar, the hunt and the pageant. 

This is why perhaps also his scholarship, though not 
unnecessarily pretentious, has the air of adorning a tale, 
rather than of providing the significant background for his 
observations. Mr. Dwight could not write about the lore 
of Persian rugs and the life of Avicenna in any but a 
charming way, and yet the reader is kept wishing that the 
traveller had pressed on past his Persian winter into the 
further wonders of Teheran and Ispahan. For chapters 
like The Country of the Sky and The Caravan would be- 
witch any book. And it is captious to complain, when this 
easy and gracious style would lighten the heaviness of any 
learning. Mr. Dwight himself tells you to skip the chap- 
ter on rug books unless you either read or write them. 

R. B. 


An Epic Biography 


The Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution. 


Reminiscences and letters of Catherine Breshkovusky. 
Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. Boston: Little, Brown 
&f Co. $2.00. 


MONG the poems and prose sagas of the heroes and 

heroines of the human race, the records of the Val- 
kyries are very few. As convincing Valkyrie records in 
the fields of fact and of fiction one may fairly count Sir 
E. T. Cook’s fascinating biography of Florence Night- 
ingale, George Meredith’s portrait of Diana of the Cross- 
ways, Turgenev’s Elena in On the Eve, Mark Twain’s 
Joan of Arc, Bernard Shaw’s Lydia Carew in Cashel By- 
ron, Swinburne’s critique of Emily Bronté. Without 
going further one may assume that for the writer fitted 
to chronicle the ways of a Valkyrie, peculiar qualifications 
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seem to be requisite, 2 knowledge of history, a vital sense 
of national causes, an appreciation of poetry in human 
souls, and of the rhythm of large movements forward. 

All these qualifications characterize the editorship of 
the reminiscences and letters of Catherine Breshkovsky, 
recently assembled by Alice Stone Blackwell in one of the 
most profoundly charming histories we possess. 

From the first words, the distant bugles blow; the 
steeds are plunging forward; the clear, deep-bosomed 
voices, calling ‘“‘ Hoya! Hoya!” and everything is moving 
towards the future to the harmonies of: 

To thee old Cause! 
Thou peerless, passionate good cause. 

Through Catherine’s youthful dreams on her father’s 
estate; through her student days in Petrograd with those 
Titanic Young Russians with whom Turgenev and Kro- 
potkin have familiarized us in some sort; through her 
marriage; her conscientious decision to leave her dearly 
beloved husband, her child, her father and mother, in or- 
der to give herself to the cause of suffering Russia; through 
all the succeeding story of her hard, adventurous days of 
agitation among the peasants; her terrible years in prison, 
in Siberia, in solitary confinement; through seventy years 
to her last quoted words of golden affection to her Ameri- 
can friends, through all the tale of her life, a deep frag- 
rant breath, the presence of a great woman’s generous 
nature, stirs like a fresh wind from afar to the closing 
page of the book. 

See her as George Kennan saw her at thirty-five, in Si- 
beria, at Selenginsk: 

“Her face had traces of much suffering, and her 
thick, dark, wavy hair, which had been cut short in 
prison at the mines, was streaked with gray. . . . She 
was, as I soon discovered a woman of much cultiva- 
tion. She spoke French, German and English, was 
a fine musician, and impressed me as being in every 
Way an attractive and interesting woman. . . . There 
was not another educated woman, so far as I know, 
within a hundred miles in any direction; she received 
from the government an allowance of a dollar and a 
quarter a week for her support; her correspondence 
was under police control; she was separated for life 
from her family and friends; and she had, it seemed 
to me, absolutely nothing to look forward to except a 
few years, more or less, of hardship and privation 
and at last burial in a lonely graveyard beside the 
Selenga river, where no sympathetic eye might ever 
rest upon the unpainted wooden cross that would 
briefly chronicle her life and death. . . . Almost the 
last words she said to me were: ‘Mr. Kennan, we 
may die in exile, and our children may die in exile, 
and our children’s children may die in exile, but 
something will come of it at last.’ . . . I cannot recall 
her last words to me without feeling conscious that all 
my standards of courage, of fortitude, of heroic self- 
sacrifice have been raised for all time, and raised by 
the hand of a woman.” 

And now see her as a political exile at Irkutsk saw her, 
at seventy-two, after her two overwhelming years of soli- 
tary confinement, and as she was setting forth to life-long 
imprisonment at Yakutsk, Asia, in a locality so remote, 
so cold, that it freezes in August. He says: 

“She has become a little deaf; her shaggy hair is 
snow-white; but spiritually she is as strong as ever. 
On seeing her, at the first moment I could not keep 
from weeping, hiding my face on her breast. ‘ Look 
up, let me see what is the matter with you, rascal!’ 
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| The Critics Say: 


“A story worth reading and the narrative 
grips like the climax of a novel.” 


“We have nowhere seen as clear a state- 
ment.” 


“Tt is soul-stirring to read his dramatic 
story of the formation of the Triple Entente.” 


“ Impartial, clear and logical.” 
“ Like a judge’s Charge.” 


“Head and shoulders above most of the 
books from the Front.” 


“ The best book in this particular field writ- 
ten by an American.” 


“Succinctly and admirably reviews the 
whole subject.” 


“An accurate presentation of historical 
facts in a clear, agreeable and concise style.” 


“Contains a vast amount of useful infor- 
mation.” 


“The most valuable book that has come to 
our notice.” 


“One of the most scholarly historical stud- 
ies that the war has produced.” 


“Entirely unpartisan and unprejudicial.” 
“ A first-class, informing, thoughtful study.” 


“Ts so intelligent and so reasonable that it 
seems to exclude prejudice or bitter feeling.” 


“ Sound and historically mature.” 


“ No important diplomatic incident has been 
overlooked.” 


“ A brief, interesting, skillful review.” 


“The book is an excellent guide. An able 
scholar pilots us through the labyrinth of the 
European entanglements.” 


“There is joy in reading the words of a 
man who is not afraid of fundamentals nor 
too indolent to seek them out.” 


“ Beautifully printed, carefully indexed and 
above all, written in the best of historian- 


English.” 
[SIXTH PRINTING] 
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When the Market Rebounds _ | 


Repeated slumps keep investors guessing 
when there will be a recovery. Babson 
Service le you facts so that you can an- 
ticipate the upward turn. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending on rumors or luck. 
Recognize that all action is followed by equal reaction. 
beef with a definite policy based on fundamental 
stat ics. 
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not reach you at its regular time, wait a few days before writing 
to us. By that time it will probably be in your hands. 
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Chas. M. Schwab Says— 


in his book—“‘Succeeding with what you have”’ 


“ When we decide to build a new plant, 
the question isn’t will it pay—But can 
we find the right man to manage it.” 


The demand for trained 
executives is always 
greater than the supply. 
The War is loudly accent- 
ing this need. When the 
physical struggle is ended 
and commercial recon- 
struction begins, trained 
executives who know will 
command almost any sal- 
ary. 

And the man who pre- 
pares himself now with a 
sound understanding of 
business fundamentals is 
equipping himself with an 
asset that always com- 
mands a premium in the 
market for brains and 
business leadership. 

The Modern Business 
Course and Service of the 
Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute gives you a broad 
grasp and keen insight 
into the fundamentals 
underlying all business. 
It trains you in the first 
principles of all depart- 
ments of Business. 

It fits you to create new 
opportunities—it trains 
you to fill new responsi- 
bilities. It becomes an in- 
fallible guide in the selec- 
tion of the right man for 
the right place. It in- 
creases your earning ca- 
pacity. It establishes your 
organization methods and 
financial systems on a 
basis that mever goes 
wrong because its conclu- 
sions are fundamentally 
right. 

The successful experience 
of thousands 


The Modern Business 
Course and Service gives 
you, in easily readable, con- 
venient form, the practical 
working experience, plans 
and analysis of thousands of 
successful business men. You 
can follow the Course in your 
leisure time and much that 





you learn—even from the 
first day you receive the 
Course—you can put into 
practice and profit by. 


The kind of men enrolled 

Among the 70,000 subscrib- 
ers are such men as George 
M. Verity, President of the 
American Rolling Mills; E. 
R. Behrend, President of the 
Hammermill Paper Co.; N. 
A. Hawkins, Manager of 
Sales, Ford Motor Co.; Wil- 
liam C. D’Arcy, President of 
the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; Melville 
W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Mfg. Co., and hun- 
dreds of other equally promi- 
nent, aggressive, efficient 
business leaders. 


Advisory Council 

Business and educational 
authority of the highest 
Standing is represented in the 
Advisory Council of the In- 
stitute. 

This Council consists of 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Presi- 
dent of the National City 
Bank of New York; Judge 
E. H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; John Hays Hammond, 
the eminent engineer; Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist; and Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School 
of Commerce. 


Get further information 


Learn how your mental and 
financial business growth can be 
assured. A careful reading of 
our 112-page book, “ Forging 
Ahead in Business,” sent you 
free, will help measure what 
you know—what you don't 
know—and what you should 
know—to make success sure. 

Mr. Schwab’s statement that 
Big Business is always looking 
for capable executives should 
be a direct message to you. 

Every man with either a bus- 
iness or a career to guide to 
bigger, surer success, should 
read “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” Send for your copy to- 
day. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
56 Astor Place 
New York City 
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she said, ‘I don’t like to see sad faces of my little 
children. Cheer up, my boy, and speak loud, like a 
good officer at the front. I am a little deaf.’ I 
looked at her; her eyes were full of tears; she was 
smiling. I was not able to utter a word.” 

The great, the first and obvious value of the book is of 
course as a revolutionary document, as the history of the 
fortunes of a brave revolutionist, bold and wise in coun- 
sel, strong in endurance. Yet one is held longest by the 
poetry, the sincerity and wisdom of the heroine’s personal 
human relations. Her sense of liberty is revealed with an 
especial grace in her way of parting from her family and 
her husband. A young noble of radical social principles, 
he had shared her views up to a certain point. They had 
founded a school and a cooperative bank on his estate; but 
they soon discovered that without political changes, they 
could not advance far with these reforms; and that if 
they sought to achieve political changes, they would be im- 
prisoned and exiled. Neither Catherine’s husband nor her 
parents were willing to make these sacrifices, which she 
felt were her duty. With deep grief she parted from him 
and from her father and mother. She never saw any of 
them again. Shortly after she left them she was im- 
prisoned and exiled; and they had all died before her re- 
turn, 

In life in our own country, one has often cause to ob- 
serve that there is no resentment sharper nor more lasting 
than that which the somewhat more liberal seem fre- 
quently to entertain against those somewhat less liberal. 
But the difference between Madame Breshkovsky’s social 
faith and that of those dearest to her, for which they were 
willing to give so very much less, never diminished her 
regard for them. “I had wonderful parents. If there 
is anything good in me, I owe it all to them.” And we 
learn that she never ceased to consider her husband a noble 
and admirable figure. To come to an honorable parting 
of the ways, without any meanness of judgment agains? 
fellow-travellers who chose another road, here is a counsel! 
of liberality and imagination of the heart worthy of that 
dream of the realization of human justice which she says 
has concerned her from the age of eight. 

“ And how is that dream, which is after all the dream 
of democracy, to be realized?” the reader will ask as he 
thinks of present-day Russia, as he considers the oppres- 
sive disorders and cheap, autocratic fallacies prevalent in- 
side our own democracy today. Only by very plain and 
untiring daily work for freedom and justice, Catherine 
Breshkovsky seems to say, in many subtle and thrilling pas- 
sages, recalling Lincoln in the homely grandeur and hu- 
mility of their counsel. Impossible to say how valuable 
that counsel will prove in developing a sincere, common 
national spirit in Russia. At least it might profitably be 


read by every citizen of the United States. 
E. F. W. 
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Contributors 


WILLIAM THarp—writer on public affairs; now inves- 
tigating problems of organization in Washington 
for the New Republic; author of The Women of 
Tomorrow. 

H. N. BRailLsrorD—English publicist; author of The 
War of Steel and Gold and other books on inter- 
national affairs. 


8. O. Levinson—a Chicago lawyer. 


ABRAHAM YARMOLINSKY—an editor of the Russian Re- 
view ; instructor of Russian in the College of the 
City of New York; contributor to various period- 
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Axes to Grind 


The Christian Science 
Monitor — the international 
daily newspaper—has no po- 
litical axes to grind. Its con- 
cept of its responsibility is not 
limited by partisan affiliations. 
Its endeavor is to support and 
protect every righteous ac- 
tivity expressed individually 
or nationally. It is also ready 
to risk the displeasure of even 
the most humanly powerful 
interests and systems, in 
order that the light of publi- 
city shall penetrate their mo- 
tives and actions. 

The Christian Science 
Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at 
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Christian Science reading- 
rooms at 3c a copy. A 
monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c, a sample copy on re- 
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You have seen the war through the eyes of the man 
in the trenches. Now see it as the men who are 
planning and directing it, see it. Read 


UNDER FOUR FLAGS FOR FRANCE 


BY CAPTAIN GEORGE CLARKE MUSGRAVE 


All that has happened on the Western Front since the war began, this book 
makes perfectly clear and intelligible. Proof of Germany's preparations 
for war, accurate accounts of German atrocities in Belgium and France, 
vivid descriptions of all the great battles, thrilling instances of the courage 
of the Allied forces—Captain Musgrave tells you all these things so in- 
terestingly, so graphically that after reading his book you will know the 
real situation in Europe and understand the activities of our own forces 
as thoroughly as any man on the battlefields. With 16 illustrations and 
several maps. $2.00 net. 


American Women Wheatiess and 
and the World War Meatiess Days 


BY IDA CLYDE CLARKE BY PAULINE D. PARTRIDGE 
AND HESTER M. CONKLIN 

All that women have done to help 
win the war, all that they can do, Hundreds of home-tested 
how the various organizations op- which conserve wheat and 
erate, what is expected of every Easy to make, nourishing, palatable 
WOMsh—ACt 8 dry recital of facts, and economical without entailing 
but a splendid human-interest story ; 
of a great work well done. $2.00 any sacrifice. Get a copy for your 
net. wife, $1.25 net. 


TO BAGDAD WITH THE BRITISH 


BY ARTHUR T. CLARK 


Some of the most thrilling events of the war have occurred in far-off, mys- 
terious Mesopotamia. This is the first book that gives an accurate and 
vivid account of the heroic campaigns along the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


Principles of Ocean 
Transportation 
BY EMORY R. JOHNSON 
AND GROVER G. HUEBNER 
Includes all the principal changes 
that have occurred recently con- 


cerning ocean transportation. Illus- 
trated 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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The Retirement of 
Public Employees 


BY LEWIS MERIAM 


An analysis of the administrative, 
financial, economic, and social prob- 
lems involved. 8vo. $2.75 net. 


To know how the events of the past year have affected 
your business, social and domestic life, turn to 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


All that has happened during 1917 in every sphere of human activity is 
recorded and analyzed, briefly and interestingly, and arranged for instant 
reference. A full record of the big things in the biggest year in the history 
of the world. 900 pages, fully indexed. $3.00 net. 
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John Taintor Foote’s 


The Lucky Seven 


Seven little masterpieces—bits from 
real American life—ranking with O. 
Henry’s best short stories. Llus- 
trated. $1.40 net. 


Bettina ("on Hutten’s 


The Bag of Saffron 


A brilliant novel of the social life 
of London and Paris, telling the 
story of a woman’s regeneration. 
Pictures in full color. $1.50 net. 
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“THE BUTTER LINE” 


An American girl’s story of actual conditions in Germany at the 
present time. Over 150 SS reproductions illustrate the 
awful hardships endured by the German people in daily life. 


“An informing book on Germany in wartime . . . without the slightest color 
of prejudice. * — New York Evening Post. 
*‘Reads almost like a girl's letters home and ripples on Informatively, illuminatively, 
yet unaware that [tis a war document of prime importance.''—-Chicago Tribune. 
“It gives more information about the actual conditions in Germany than all other 
war books on the subject put together." New York Glode. 
“Miss McAuley has seen Germany at war. She has lived the life that the Germans 
are living under war conditions, and she has recorded her impressions in a book which 
has all the accurate vividness of a photograph. But this | eect also has the 


advantage of a moving film. There is plenty of action in i 
-- vew York Evening Mati. 


For sale at the following leading bookstores 
New York Chicago Boston 


Brentano A. C. McClurg & Co. DeWolfe Fiske & Co. 

G. P. Putnam Song Marshall Field & Co. Old Corner Bookstore 

Henry Malkan Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Cincinnati 

Lord & Taylor A. Kroch & Co. A. E. Wilde & Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Los Angeles Or sent direct on receipt of price 

Johnson's Bookstore Fowler Brothers plus ten cents for posiage 


296 pages, Cloth $1.50 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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THE SECRET TREATIES 
ARE REVEALED 


HEN the Bolsheviki seized the reins of Government, the 
WV Russian archives with closely-guarded pacts of world 

significance fell into their hands. Leon Trotzky, aiming 
a blow at all secret diplomacy, gave them to the world. He 
revealed 

The treaty by which Italy entered the war. 

Agreement with regard to the division of Turkey. 

Official telegrams relating to French annexation plans in 
western Germany, and Russian annexation of Constantinople 
and the Straits. 

Telegrams showing that an international group of bankers 
from Allied and Central Powers held a conference at Berne in 
September, 1917, in an effort to settle the war. 

And other important papers. 

Have YOU read these sensational disclosures? Can you 
discuss them intelligently? Every student of international 
affairs, every thinking American who, like President Wilson, 
champions ‘‘open covenants,’’ should know their contents. 

The New York Evening Post has published them in pam- 
phlet form. Copies will be sent postpaid for 10 cents each. 
Order yours now. 
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by Robert Cortes Holliday 


An honest appreciation of 
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by William McFee 
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by James Mott Hallowell & 


What a democratic aristo- 
crat did for America and 
how his call is being an- 
swered today. Net, 75 cents. 


“COMRADES IN 
COURAGE” 
by Lieut. Antoine Redier 


The French nation’s re- 
sponse to the calls of war, 
mirrored in the reactions of 
a cultured officer. Net, $1.40. 


“PATRIOTIC POEMS 
OF 
WALT WHITMAN ” 


“Thunder on! stride on, 
Democracy!” wrote Whit- 
man, and now, with his coun- 
try grappling for the prin- 
ciple he loved, it is fitting 
that an adequate edition of 
oe ems be published. This 

so the eve of the centen- 
as? of his birth in 1819. 
Cloth, net, $1.25. Leather, 
net, $1. 75. 
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OVER THERE 


T’S a long, long road from a port somewhere in France 

to the front line trenches. The story of that road and 
the training of our troops “over there” will be described in 
a series of articles by Miss Elizabeth S. Sergeant of The 
New Republic staff, who has been in France for six 
months studying the work of our corps schoois and 
army divisions. These articles will furnish a vivid first- 
hand narrative of life with the American Expeditionary 
Forces and may be secured by using the coupon below. 












The same coupon on the right, used 
promptly, will also insure your re- 

ceiving the forthcoming articles 
by Ernest Poole on Russia. 
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SHARE !! 
SMILE!!! 

Think Victory 
Talk Victory 


Save Half Our 
Wheat 


And Win Victory 
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